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ROOT SERVICE C 
ontainers 
From CHICAGO Carload Stocks 


Prompt Shipment 














TIN 


60-lb. cans, bulk or cased. 
=e -_ om f and 10 Ib. pails, cartons of 50. 
2%-lb. cans, cartons of 100. 
Quality supplies are wanted GLASS 
Supplies are wanted quickly. 


Modernistie Bee Hive, Cylinder and 
Mason design, 2%, 5, 8, 16, 22, 32, and 


Send to Root’s yal 8 


COMB HONEY PACKAGES 


Window Cartons. 
Cellophane Wrappers. 


Wood and Corrugated Cases. 
We have a complete stock of Root Quality 


supplies ready for your mid-summer orders New summer price list 
In Chicago a hundred avenues of dispatch 
are waiting to take your supplies to you. now ready. 


Ready with containers too. Write for Root’s 


fine e Jubilee catalog and -onta e 
a a ee The A. I. Root Co. || | 




















A. |. Root Co. of Chicago of Iowa 
224 West Huron Street Council Bluffs, lowa 
Chicago, Illinois 

















Honey Containers Containers 


To find a profitable market for your 
honey you must pack it in neat and at e 
tractive containers 

We carry large stocks of glass jars New Low Prices 
three designs and sizes, 2%, 5, 8, 16, 
32, and 48 ounce; also 2% Ib. cans and 





5 and 10 pound pails, 60 pound cans in 2%-lb. cans, per case of 24...... $1.15 
wood cases or individual cartons, or in 2'%-lb. cans, per carton of 100... 3.95 
bulk.—Write for our special price list 5-Ib. pails, per case of 12...... 90 
. . - . a P 

Extracting Equipment 1b. pails, per earton of 50.... 9.00 
10-Ib. pails, per case of 6........ 78 

Roots pioneered in honey extractors and 1 5 ; 
. O-lb ails ver carte 50 .. 4.60 

still make the best—-more than 200 en PS arton of 50.. ‘ vs 
Simplicity Extractors in use in New 60-lb. cans, each, in bulk..... ; 30 
York State and all giving perfect satis 60-lb. cans, per case of 2 . ee 92 
faction. Let us help plan your extract- : , 
; ” on ~ . : 60-lb. cans, pe arto ae 6.94 
ing equipment. No charge for this ser 0-Ib. cans, per carton of 24 3.96 

vice. F.O.B Boyd, Wisconsin. 


BEESWAX Our containers are of new stock, sol 


dered with pure tin solder. All ship 
We render old combs and cappings at ments made within 25 hrs. atter receipt 
a nominal charge. Our modern steam or orders 

presses get out all the wax. We pay the RY > Tl ANOR OT 
highest market price for wax. GRDER AT’ ONCE AND SAVE 


For prices on Comb Honey wrappers, 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse cartons, glass jars, and shipping cases 
refer to our 1939 catalog. 
Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. August Lotz Company 
SERVES YOU BEST Boyd : : : Wisconsin 
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The Universal 


Honey Extractor 


Has the greatest capacity in the 
smallest space and is the most sub- 
stantial of any on the market. It 
will take 4 deep frames up to 114” 











ELIMINATE 












A oROKEN or 8 shallow frames up to 64” at a 
COMBS IN ‘ ing 
EXTRACTING : . loading. . 
It is strictly a capacity quantity lot 
extractor and when motor driven, 
one worker with fat combs can ex- 
EXTRACTS a0 « 2 ae ¢ « av 
2 OEP on tract as much as a ton a day. 
8 SHALLOW Price $33.00. For Hand or Motive 
ES AT “- ‘ 
A CRANKING power Ship. wt. 130 Ibs. 


A. G.Woodman Co., 


a>. ls Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S. A. 














| Shaking Bees Is Hard 


on Any Foundation 


3-PLY foundation stands this severe strain even during extreme hot 
weather. Let us quote you on 1939 requirements. 


Bee Industries, Ltd., Alhambra, Calif. 


1124 Westminster Ave., 




















2 Years $1.50 


American Bee Journal—monthly: published and 
edited by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pic- 
tures and tips on care of bees aud selling of honey. 


SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


$100 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U. 8S. A. and Canada 
Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture, both 
magazines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This offer good only 
in the United States. Address— 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ills. 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





U. 8S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
Information from Producing Areas (last half 
of June). 


The probable carry-over of honey is less 
than was anticipated a few weeks ago, as 
large bottlers have been busy buying up re- 


maining lots of 1938 crop honey in the White 
Clover Belt, greatly reducing the surplus in 
that section In the Intermountain Region, 
however, considerable honey still remains, 
and it is in this area that most of the carry- 
over from last year’s crop 1s to be found. The 
market for new crop Orange honey has already 


strengthened substantially in Southern Cali- 
fornia because of the light crop, but prices 
of honey elsewhere are on about last year’s 


levels. Many buyers are making inquiries for 
new crop honey, both comb and _ extracted, 
but so far sales of new honey, except in Cali- 
fornia and the Southern States, have been 


scarce. Some beekeepers in California and in 
occasional other producing sections are hold 
ing their honey for higher prices because of 


the anticipated light crop this season 
California Points: Southern California— 


Temperatures have been generally normal, 
with the weather fairly clear, though some 
night and early morning fogs prevailed along 


the southern coast line. The condition of colo 
nies varies widely in different sections. There 
is little upon which bees can work except 
buckwheat and late sage, and that is yielding 
very lightly. Late reports confirm’ earlier 
statements of the extremely short Orange 
flow, yields ranging from 10 to 35 pounds to 
the colony, and with many sections having the 
lightest yield of Orange honey in many years. 
The sage flow is proving to be almost a failure 
except in occasional favorable spots. Prospects 
for a buckwheat flow are irregular and spotted, 
and cool winds have been instrumental in 
cutting down the yield of Buckwheat honey in 
some of the hill sections. Inquiry for Orange 
honey has been good but many beekeepers are 
holding for higher prices and actual movement 
during this two-week period has not been 
heavy. Demand for honey from the East has 
been limited, with most purchasing being for 
California and nearby Western needs. Early 
prices of Orange started at 4% to 4% per Ib 
for White to Extra White and advanced to a 
top of 6c for Extra White since the start of 
the season. Sales by beekeepers reported in 
ton lots or more at Southern California deliv 


ery points, per Ib., Orange, wide range in 
prices, Water White, few sales 6-6%c, occa 


sional sale lower, Extra White, few sales 5% 
6c, mostly 5%-5%ec and few sales 5c, White, 
few sales 4%-5%4¢: Sage, Water White, few 
small sales 6% Extra White 6-6%ec 
White 5-5%e; 3uckwheat, Extra Light 
Amber $4.80-5.00 per case of 120 Ibs., mostly 
$4.80, Light Amber $4.60-4.75, few $4.80 per 
The Orange honey extracted early was 
thinner than usual, and Orange honey left too 
long in the hives was often darkened by nectar 
from other sources. Beeswax continued in slow 
demand with offerings limited. Prices were 
about steady at 15-17c, mostly 16c¢ per Ib. to 
the beekeepers, delivered Los Angeles 
Imperial Valley —In contrast with the situ 
ation further north in the State, colonies are 
generally full of young bees. The alfalfa is 
being allowed to bloom longer than usual, and 
the crop of Alfalfa honey should be normal 
or better. The color of the honey being ex 
tracted is light and the body is reported good 


6% ce, 
Sage 


case, 


Sales reported, Light Amber to Extra Light 
Amber Alfalfa $4.45-4.60 per case of 120 
pounds delivered Los Angeles; other sales 


$4.25-4.40, one lot f.o.b. Im- 


perial Valley points 


$4.60 


per case, 





Central California—Continued warm weath- 
er, particularly in the interior valleys, was 
general. Drouth conditions are still affecting 
nectar secretion, and bees generally are pro- 
ducing little more than enough for their own 
needs. The shortage of stores cut broodrearing 
so that many colonies starved out completely, 
and most other colonies are below normal in 
strength. Bees are working somewhat on bear 
clover, snow brush, alfalfa, cotton, spikeweed 
and buckwheat, with some sage in the coastal 
areas. Little surplus is expected from buck 
wheat, however, and in the San Joaquin Val 
ley most plants are too searce and too poor 
to be of much assistance. Cotton looks good 
but cotton plants are not as plentiful as usual 
Late reports from Orange producers indicate 
the poorest orange flow in many years. Many 
beekeepers did not take off a pound of sur 
plus and though occasional beekeepers extract 
ed from 15 to 30 pounds the average was much 
less, and some colonies in orange areas are al 
ready in need of feeding. The quality of the 
Orange honey is mostly below normal as the 
orange nectar was often mixed with that from 
other sources. The honey market has been 
firm because of light crop prospects. Buyers 
have been actively making inquiries, although 
actual sales have been rather limited. Sales by 
beekeepers in ton lots or more at Central 


California delivery points, per Ib.: Orange, 
Extra Light Amber to White mostly 5\%e; 
Light Amber Cotton and Alfalfa 3%-4c: E 


x 
tra Light Amber Sage-Buckwheat Light 


Amber Mixed Flowers 3%-4c. 


4% ; 


Northern California—Warm weather has 
been generally prevalent, but it was some 
what cooler along the coast during the latter 


portion of the period. Little honey is being 
produced. Bees are working on toyon and 
eascara at elevations of 2,000 feet, and in the 
lower areas on alfalfa Ladino clover and 
star thistle. Alfalfa is being cut about as it 
ecmes into blossom, however, and due to lack 
of moisture the yield from thistle blooms is 
sharply below normal. At elevations of 5,000 
to 10,000 feet Manzanita honey is being ex 
tracted, averaging 20 pounds per colony. No 
reported of new crop honey and the 
movement has been confined to old crop 
Thistle during this period. Sales by beekeep- 
ers in ton lots or more of Light Amber to Ex 
tra Light Amber Star Thistle reported at 44c 
per Ib., f.o.b Northern California delivery 
points. 

Pacific Northwest: West of Cascades—Bees 
have confined to the hives much of the 
time by rainy, cloudy weather, with 
light frosts in the higher altitudes. Fireweed is 
said to be furnishing considerable pollen in 
the lower altitudes but little in the higher 
sections: prospects are for a good flow of 
nectar in favorable fireweed locations. Some 
colonies left in the fireweed area over winter 
show a rather heavy loss of brood but 
moved into the fireweed country are r¢ 
ported in good shape. Some damage to hives in 
the fireweed region by bears reported. Clover 


>a j GM. 
Merrill's Queens 


Backed by 29 years’ experience 
Requeen in August with 
Merrill’s queen 
MERRILL BEE CO. 
Bucatunna, Miss. 


sales 


heen 
some 


colo 


nies 
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and vetch are past their peak in the Willa- 
mette Valley, with a normal yield expected. 
Blackberries, clover, salal, and various wild 
flowers are also yielding nectar, and a small 
extracting of Maple honey has been secured 
in some localities. Sales of new crop Clover 


Vetch reported at 4%c per lb. delivered Port- 
land. Sales of Fireweed honey reported deliv 
ered Portland. Water White 5%4-5%ec per Ib., 
White 5c per lb; delivered Seattle, Light Am- 


ber to White 4%-5e per lb.; f.o.b. country 
points, White 4-4%c per lb. Sales of Maple 
honey reported at 4c per Ib. f.o.b.; Extra 


White to Water White Clover reported sold at 


4%c per lb., f.o.b. Southern Oregon. Demand 
for beeswax is reported slow and the market 
weaker with Portland dealers paying beekeep 


ers 17¢c per lb. in trade, 15c¢ per Ib. in cash 
SUMMARY—tTemperatures have been gen- 
erally below normal during this period over 
much of the West and a portion of the North, 
especially the Northeastern States, but the 


rest of the country has reported temperatures 
above normal. Rainfall has been unusually 
abundant in nearly all sections east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and much of the Clover Belt 
and the eastern portion of the Plains States 
have had more rainfall to date than usual. 


While this has restricted bee activities to some 
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extent it has prolonged the possible flow from 
white clover, alsike and sweet clover, and has 
increased the possibility of a later flow east 
of the Rockies. Prospects throughout the Moun- 
tain State region are spotted, with some areas 
reporting a short crop due to unfavorable 
weather conditions and the prevalence of al- 
falfa weevils, grasshoppers, and crickets; but 
with Wyoming and Montana at least looking 
forward to a fairly good crop of honey. Colo- 
nies have generally built up well, and over 
most of the country are now in position to take 


advantage of the future nectar flows. Occa- 
sional beekeepers in the Plains States al- 
ready report surpluses of over 100 Ibs. In 


California the crop from all sources is sharply 
below that of last year, with only cotton and 
alfalfa prospects encouraging. In the Pacific 
Northwest late rainfall has improved pros- 
pects for a flow from fireweed, and an aver- 
age crop was obtained from clover and vetch. 
The Southern States are even more spotted 
than usual, with late rainfall improving condi- 





tions generally. It appears that although a 
number of States already report prospects su- 
perior to those of 1938, the crop for the 
country as a whole will be below that of last 
vear. Also it appears that comb honey will 
again be searce in 1939. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Late in June we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1 


been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots 
past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound? 


What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 


retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) 


the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5 Ib 
packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 


. At what price has honey 
(carload lots or less) in your locality during the 


(b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 2 
5-lb. pails, or other 
Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 3. What is 


pails, or other retail 
per section? 4. How is honey 


now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. 5 
How does the number of colonies that are in condition to store surplus honey this season com 


pare with the number of such colonies last year 
tion of the honey 
in per cent. 7. What is the per cent of winter and 
Give answer in per cent. 8. What is the 
compared with normal? Give answer in per cent. 


Large 


lots. To gr 

State Name Ex Comb. Ex 
B. C. (A. W. Finlay) O8% 65 
S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 06 
C-Calif. (Davis Bros.) 
SE-Colo. (Otis FE. Adeock) 10 
S-Fla. (C. C. Cook) 04 35 
C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) 04 33 
SE-Ga.* (J. J. Wilder) 05% 07} 50 
NC-Ills. (A. L. Kildow) 
S-I]s. (Carl E. Killion) 07 
NC-Ind. (T. C. Johnson) 55 
NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) 50 
W-Iowa (E. G. Brown) 
N-Me. (0. B. Griffin) 
E-Mich. (L. S. Griggs) 10 
S-Mich. (Floyd Markham) 
C-Mich. (FE. D. Townsend) 05% 
W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) .05 15 
C-Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 06 
W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) 
NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) 
C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) 06 3.00 
NW-N. C. (C. S. Baumgarner) 
NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 
W-Ore. (H. A. Seullen) 35 
SE-Pa. (D. C. Gilham) 06% 70 
W-S. C. (E. S. Prevost) RO 
NE-S. D. (lL. A. Syverud) 40) 
SE-S. D. (J. F. Norgren) 4:5 
C-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 
C-Texas (T.. A. Bowden) 45 
S-Texas (J. N. Mayes) 
S-Texas (H. B. Parks) 18 
N-Utah (W. H. Hendricks) 37 
SC-Wash. (Chas. Higgins) 06 
N-W. Va. (W. C. Griffith) 
N-Wyo. (Earl C. Reed) 15 


*Quotation is for chunk honey 


? Give answer in per cent. 6 
plants at this time in your locality as compared with the average? 


present 


What is the condi 
Give answer 
spring loss of colonies (if any) in your locality! 
condition of the colonies in your locality as 
The answers received are tablulated as follows 


No. Cond. Loss Cond. 
ocers To consumers Move of of of of 
Comb Ex. Comb. ment. colo. plants. colo. colo 

85 Slow 100 100 20 
62 20 Fair 150 25 5 120 
Fair 75 50 75 
50 Slow 100 50 5 75 
50 Slow 125 100 5 100 
419 Slow 100 100 2 100 
5 65 75 Fair 100 100 15 100 
50 100 70 5 100 
Rapid 100 90 4 100 
00 65 16 Slow 75 75 5 100 
00 65 15 Slow 100 10¢ 10 100 
Fair 110 100 5 110 
75 100 30 90 
2.75 49 18 Slow 110 100 15 100 
75 20 Fair 100 50 5 100 
Slow 100 100 100 
.60 Slow 100 105 4 110 
4.10 49 22 Slow 80 80 5 90 
15 19 Slow 100 60 100 
60 20 Fair 90 90 10 95 
50 Fair 100 50 5 90 
25 Slow 100) =©110 100 
5 Fair 90 95 90 
42 17 Slow 100 100 5 100 
3.75 1.00 25 Slow 100 60 ~ 100 
90 Fair 100 110 20 90 
2.50 49 14 Slow 100 100 8 110 
55 Slow 110 110 25 100 
.75 20 Fair 100 100 1 100 
55 95 90 100 

25 25 50 
55 Fair 98 RO 2 80 
45 Fair 60 50 40 50 
4.20 49 Fair RO 90 “ RO 
50 Slow 1O0 100 i) 50 
5D Fair 90 75 10 75 


and not comb honey 
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WE WILL BUY your WHITE and 
AMBER Extracted Honey ap pone tt oan 


and cappings to us | 





fo renderin into 
Send us a sample and tell us how much you have oo 7 = 
and how it’s packed. Name your best delivered We will buy your 
price and if we can make a deal, your check will beeswax for cash or 
be mailed to you the same day the honey is re- trade for supplies. 
ceived. We can furnish empty containers. .. If you have Fancy 


or No. 1 Ne comb 
° ° ° | a few hundred cases | 
THE Fc ED W MUTH CO | honey, we could use | 


229 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio | Writew 











Removable Reversible 
Basket Honey Extractors 


Our Style 15-4 Extractor shown here 
has 4 Removable Reversible Baskets for 
Standard 914” frames, that ean be lifted 
up and out to clean or disinfect in boil- 
ing water. The gears are always in mesh, 
with ratchet crank and brake, and is the 
easiest to turn of any 4-basket extractor 
on the market. 

It is priced at $32.50, equipped for 
either Motive Power or hand cranking. 

This is only one of 10 different styles 
ranging from 2 to 50 frame sizes. Send 
for printed matter. 


Manufactured by 
A. G. Woodman Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S. A. “** 




















New York City Complete Stocks for 
12 W. 21st Street Quick Delivery 


Wes 





BEE SUPPLIES 


Guaranteed Satisfaction Norfolk, Va. 
See Your Local Dealer 55 Commerce St. 
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Kelley’s Ripple-Wired Foundation 





* hme ek 














Write for prices, etc. on this product. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 





ee TTT 


This Double Duty Extractor 


Extracts Combs Fast and Efficiently, Dries Cappings in Few Minutes 


No. 14 (illustrated) takes 4 Standard or 8 Half-Depth frames. 
No. 10 takes 3 Standard or 6 Half-Depth frames. No. 12 takes 
3 Jumbo or 6 Shallow frames. No. 18 takes 4 Jumbo or 8 
Shallow frames. 
Strong reinforced construction. Full comb support. Balanced 
reel turns on ball bearings. Adjustable flow honey gate. 


Cappings Dried Quickly and Right 
Entire top gearing lifts off to easily pour in cappings. Whirl 


ing a few minutes driea them. Reel basket quickly lifted out 
to dump dried cappings and clean. 


| 


rN 
: 
f 
} 
‘: 





No. Size Pockets Weight Hand Power 
Drive Drive 
No. 10 3-Frame 95"x16"” 40 lbs. $13.35 $18.85 
No. 12 3-Frame 12”x16” 50 lbs 14.90 20.40 
No. 14. 4-Frame 95,"x16”" 50 Ibs. 14.35 19.85 
No. 18 4-Frame 12”x16” 90 1bs 20.50 25.50 
STANDARD PRODUCTS—A sign of good equipment 
ee: Se a.enanan os 6s. oe 8 ORS O66 SKE . . $78.00 
2-Frame Reversible Extrac tors TTT TTT CTT TTT TT 21.50 
see Smokers (with leather bellows) 3%x7, .95—4x7. 1.10 
Plain Uncapping Knives—10%” size, $1.25—8%” size 1.10 
PATENTED Steam-IHleated Knives (2 stem with tubing) 4.35 
A complete stock of bee 2 Gs al. OGG GeGeree TOW DORE cnc ec cenivvesecsea 2.50 
keepers equipment. ASK el rs - es gd Rt. = each, 12 for ete e eee — 
~~ 4 ‘ ae : ve Tools (with nail hole) 0” size, .55—8” size.... 5 
YOUR DEALER— it he ee ee ond cccentucecueeeboeweeawnes .20 


cannot supply you write 


fiom """" Phe Standard i aa Co. 


60 years of service your 


Guarantee of Quality. WAPAKONETA, OHIO 
VUUEVEUEAOUEGEUAUEDEDAUED ELA AADAUAOODOEOEAEUOOEUEUEOEUEUEUGUEUEUAUEGAUAT EA ADODOOADODODAEOEOEOOGEOEOEOEGEUEUEU EDAD AUEUOUEU EDO EELODODADAUAOOEAOA OOOO NOOO 


CATATAAUAAAATATAEAA AAA AAA 
TAMIA DUAN EA TAAU ALANA EEE 


pd 
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Honey Containers 


GLASS JARS * Modernis- 
tic—Tall round—Beehive— 





TIN * Plain friction top 
pails and cans — Sixty 
pound cans—singly, by 
case, truckload or carload. 





COMB HONEY WRAPPERS AND CARTONS * Revelation flat and 
bag wrappers—Window cartons—Corrugated shipping cases—-Wood 
shipping cases (Single or double tier)— 





Reshipping cartons for 5-lb., 10-lb. and 60-lb. cans—Honey signs— 
Sample bottles and mailing cases—Beehive paint—Lily Tulip Cups— 





EXTRACTING EQUIPMENT * Extractors— Uncapping knives — 
Uncapping planes (steam or electric)—-Capping melters— 





HONEY LABELS * A complete catalog of sales compelling labels, 
ready to try out on your honey containers (on request). 





QUEEN BEES—For fall requeening. 





COMPLETE FALL PRICE LIST—with these and other items for your 
end of the season needs. Send for copy. It gives complete descriptions 
and prices. 





Just drop a card to 


Dadant & Sons 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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Selection of Breeding Stock 


Carl E. Killion 


Special Care is Necessary for Comb Honey Production 


No person can write or talk much 
about section comb honey unless he 
quotes some from the pen of the 
“Sage of Marengo’’, Dr. C. C. Miller. 
It has been the writer’s misfortune 
never to have met Dr. Miller person- 
ally, but it is doubtful if any comb 
honey producer today has followed 
his writings any closer, or used and 
understood his kind of equipment 
any better. His advice of “for best 
success, get pure stock, keep tab on 
every pound of honey taken from 
each colony, then breed from the 
best’’, etc., is just as sound advice to- 
day as it was then. When he was 
building up his strain of “‘honey-get- 
ters’ he admits he did not keep the 
strain as pure as perhaps he should 
have, but bred from colonies produc- 
ing the most honey and the whitest 
and most uniform cappings. He also 
states that were he starting all over 
again he would use greater care in 
his selection for a more gentle strain. 


In producing extracted honey the 
beekeeper wants tonnage. He does 
not care about finish, for the cap- 
pings, beautiful as they might be, 
are sliced off with the uncapping 
knife. The comb does not have to 
have any of the desirable features 
required in section comb honey. 
Very often one sees extracting colo- 
nies producing combs of such quality 
with “snow white’? appearance. Per- 
haps this colony would do excellent 
work in sections, but all too often 
one meets with disappointment. For, 


although such a colony has done such 
fine work in large combs when the 
same bees are given comb honey su- 
pers which are all cut up with sec- 
tions and separators, it is a different 
story. We are often asked, what 
kinds of bees are best for comb hon- 
ey. I do not wish to recommend any 
best race of bees. However, I have 
the three-banded Italians. I have 
tried both Goldens and Caucasians 
in a small way, but was not satisfied 
with the results. Of the three-band- 
ed, the leather-colored are a little 
more favored than the others. 
Important Requirements 

The first requirement in selecting 
a breeder is that she must be purely 
mated. She must be old enough that 
one has a sample of honey produced 
by her workers. More will be men- 
tioned about honey later. This queen 
must have a compact. well-filled 
brood nest. A queen that allows a 
rim of honey to extend across the 
top of the frame between the brood 
and top-bar is not wanted. The work- 
ers must be quiet and well behaved 
on the combs at all times and not the 
kind that fly off the combs in clouds 
or boil over the tops of the frames, 
sides, and ends of the hive into the 
grass. These workers must also have 
a large body capable of carrying a 
good load of nectar. The marking of 
the hive number on top of a section 
in each super gives us a record of 
the kind of work these workers do. 

The sections must be well filled 
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and have the necessary weight. Be- 
ing well filled does not mean that 
the comb extends over the edge of 
the section. The cappings must be 
extremely white and even. Any off- 
color of cappings, such as a mouldy 
or watery appearance, is not desired. 
The comb must contain as few “pop 
holes” as possible. Even in the draw- 
ing of the foundation and filling 
with honey, well bred comb honey 
bees will start on the entire super 
at once, and not on one side of the 
super, moving over it seems, as they 
need the room. This drawing of the 
entire super evenly is a very de- 
sirable trait as all sections are fin- 
ished evenly and can be removed 
without discoloration of some. 

One of the most important re- 
quirements is that the queen must 
come from a non-propolizing strain. 
One undesirable trait, especially in 
hybrid stock, is their tendency to 
glue up everything solid. The writer 
once cared for an apiary of 27 colo- 
nies of Caucasians, trying for some 
section honey, but had to remove the 
supers and scrape great chunks of 
propolis from out of the corners of 
the sections. This, I am told, is not 
true of all Caucasians. But bees that 
keep the sections clean of propolis 
not only lessen the work in prepar- 
ing honey for market but give bet- 
ter-looking sections. Bees that are 
excessive propolizers often discolor 
the surface of the comb in the section 
by passing over it laden with propo- 
lis. 

After all, the fine traits one may 
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find in favor of a queen may not 
mean she will do as a breeder. A 
queen cannot be classed a good 
breeder until one sees some of her 
daughters. A queen that produces 
daughters which are alike in their 
promptness in mating and in starting 
to lay, and look and act alike as 
“peas in a pod’’—this is the kind of 
a breeder one wants. 

Many times people refer to black 
or hybrid bees as producing whiter 
comb honey than Italians. It is true 
that some blacks or hybrids do have 
whiter cappings than some Italians, 
but in the opinion of the writer no 
black or hybrid can compare with 
a pure strain of Italian bees that 
have been bred for comb honey. 

Paris, Illinois. 

| Note The selection of good breeding stock 
is one of the most important factors in beekeep 


ing today. To secure a good breeding queen 
by selection is not easy. One season we tried 
out twelve queens for breeders and found 
only two that were desirable. Queen breeders 
are confronted with this problem continuously 
mainly because a queen is relatively short 


lived It is necessary in commercial queen 
breeding to continuously select or try out 
queens for breeders to have in reserve, in case 
the best breeders are superseded, or die. Com 


mercial honey producers who produce queens 
for requeening their own apiaries may not 
object to queens that lack uniformity in 
markings. The commercial man is interested 


mainly in a vigorous stock that is reasonably 
gentle to handle and that can be relied upon 
for gathering the maximum honey crops. The 
commercial queen breeder must not only pro 
duce queens with all the desirable qualities 
but those queens must be uniformly marked 
A breeding queen that produces daughters 
that are uniformly marked and also possess all 
the desirable qualities for honey-gathering may 
actually be worth hundreds of dollars Edi 
tor. | 








A fine-looking apiary belonging to Lewis K. Laurence of Wahpeton, North Dakota. 
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A view of the building where Mr. Beaver does 

his extracting. His home apiary of 50 colonies 

situated in a four-acre apple orchard is just 
up the hill back of the building. 


A Central Extracting Plant 


Harry W. Beaver 
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Good Roads, Efficient Equipment and Management Makes Such 
a Plant Feasible 


For several years there has been 
a drifting of beekeepers toward the 
central plant for extracting honey, 
especially among the younger gener- 
ation beginning the production of 
honey on a commercial scale. 

We have twenty apiaries with a 
small extracting house at each one, 
and after using this plan for thirty- 
five years or more, one dislikes a 
change. Then, too, we delayed 
changing because it looked like a 
lot of heavy lifting of supers and 
hauling the honey home and the 
empties back again. 

But with the advent of good roads, 
acid pads, and lift trucks to say noth- 
ing of hot knives, bee-escapes, etc., 
we decided to make a break, so we 
built a central extracting plant 30 by 
50 feet. 

This building is not the finest ever 
but is servicable and as handy as we 
could make it, or will be when fin- 
ished. We did the work between 
times and keep adding gadgets as we 
think of them. The building is built 
against a bank and the lower story 
is made of cinder blocks on two 
sides; the sides against the bank hav- 
ing concrete walls. The floor is also 
of concrete. 

The second story is frame and, of 
course, bee-tight. The third floor will 
be used for storage of kegs and cans 
and an elevator will connect with 
the lower floor to send empties up or 
down. The lower floor has the boiler 
room and storage tanks and here the 
honey is drawn off and stored until 
sold. The second floor is divided into 
three rooms, a receiving room, an 
extracting room, and a warming 
room. The extracting room has two 
extractors of the radial type, one 
holding fifty frames and the other a 
home-made one that we have been 
using for ten years or more. It has 
extracted over a million pounds of 








honey, and is still doing its work as 
well as ever although it is not quite 
as elite as our factory-made machine. 
The warming room has four one-inch 
pipes encircling three sides, about 
one foot from the floor and connect- 
ed with the boiler, which heats the 
room to any desired temperature. 
We find 90 degrees F. about right. If 
the honey is too warm the combs are 
more apt to break in the extractor. 

We are situated twenty-five miles 
south of Elmira, N. Y., in what Dr. 
Phillips describes as marginal bee 
territory, on the lower edge of the 
glacial deposits and too far north to 
benefit from the limestone region of 
Pennsylvania. Hence our chances of 
obtaining a clover honey crop are 
pretty vague at times except in fa- 
vorable years and with basswood 
pretty well cut off our main crop is 
buckwheat which has not failed in 
thirty-five years. The buckwheat 
yields until cold weather so that ex- 
tracting after cold weather sets in 
and the bees have left the supers is 
slow work and at times the honey is 
too thick to extract clean and impos- 
sible to strain. The warming room 
eliminates these difficulties. 

Taking Off Honey 

We have an average of fifty colo- 
nies in a yard and when bringing in 
the honey we take enough skids to 
hold the supers from a yard, also 
wheelbarrow and acid pads. At men- 
tion of acid I can see some of the 
brethren shiver. I think most of the 
trouble from using acid to remove 
honey comes from carelessness in 
handling. You will see from the pic- 
ture, page 481, that our pads have a 
rim two inches deep to keep the acid 
pad away from the honey and by us- 
ing chemically pure acid, it all evap- 
orates before the load reaches the 
honey house. 
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In loading, we make use of sloping 
ground or lower the rear of the 
truck so that we can wheel the 
wheelbarrow directly on to the 
truck to save lifting the supers more 
than necessary. 


In taking off the honey we use 
from four to eight pads according to 
the temperature, and as soon as the 
bees are out of the top super off it 
comes and the pad is dropped down 
on the next and so on till a hive is 
finished. Two of us take off and load 
the honey, and two men by stepping 
lively can take off and load about a 
super a minute on the average. 


As before stated the wheelbarrow 
with four supers is wheeled directly 
onto the truck at most of the yards 
and the supers set on the skids four 
or five high. When unloading at the 
plant the truck body is level with 
the second floor and by laying down 
a piece of sheet iron the lift truck is 
run under the skids and twelve to 
fifteen supers picked up and taken 
into the warming room with less ef- 
fort than is required to lug one in by 
hand. In less than ten minutes the 
load is off and before the bees at the 
home yard are aware of it the doors 
are closed. 


Extracting 


Our heating room holds about 400 
supers. We usually keep about that 
many on hand in order to heat to 
the right temperature and if a rainy 
day comes, extracting proceeds. 
When extracting, the operator just 
brings a skid of twelve or fifteen 
supers out and places it in easy reach 
(again no lifting), and uncapping 
with a hot knife soon fills the extrac- 
tor and then proceeds to fill the oth- 
er extractor while the first is run- 
ning. The honey runs by gravity into 
the tank below, on the first floor. 


We use an electric knife and find 
it satisfactory if used carefully. 

The knife has two speeds, high and 
low, and when combs are mostly all 
capped the high speed is desired and 
if partially capped the low speed is 
wanted. If the knife gets too hot it 
will scorch the honey. There is a cur- 
rent retarder for resting the knife on 
when not in use, and we always put 
it on. It cost the writer a five to 
learn this. I give this advice free. 

Oh yes, we do use a Brand capping 
melter (I can see Dr. Phillips shake 
his head and say, “I didn’t think 
Beaver would degenerate that far’’) 
and if used rightly we cannot see 
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that it heats the honey much over 
100 F. 

In using, if the tank is filled with 
cappings before the heat is turned on 
very little honey comes in contact 
with the melted wax. The honey 
should be nearly all drained off at 
quitting time, also we find it helps 
if the slumgum is dipped off several 
times a day. This we put in card- 
board cartons which can be chopped 
up and rendered after the busy sea- 
son. 

Well, that first extractor full is 
finished and Jim, my partner, is 
taking the combs out. He takes sev- 
en at a time and drops them into a 
super. We have eight-frame hives 
and use seven frames, in the supers. 
The supers are put directly on the 
skids and again the lift truck takes 
them out into the receiving room. 
When wanted to take to the outyard 
they are loaded by the skidful onto 
the truck, and so the music goes 
round and round. The honey, as be- 
fore mentioned, flows by gravity in- 
to a tank below through a fine-mesh 
strainer and when the tank is full it 
is left to settle while the second tank 
is being filled. Each tank holds 3600 
pounds. We usually arrange to let 
the honey settle over night then 
draw off into kegs or cans in the 
morning. 

The honey is stored on the first 
floor till sold. 

The only fly in the ointment is in 
putting the wet combs back on the 
hives. We tried doing it early in the 
morning and got stung severely as a 
result. Now we manage to put them 
on in the afternoon when the field 
bees are in the field. 

A word about the construction of 
the skids. They are made of %” lum- 
ber and just wide enough to let the 
lift truck in. One end is closed to 
brace the sides and a piece of heavy 
band iron on the bottom of the oth- 
er end, as illustrated, stiffens that 
end. We have a shallow tray for each 
skid to catch the drip from burr 
combs, ete. Our plant is not fully 
completed. We will keep adding gad- 
gets as we think of them. There is no 
plant so complete that some im- 
provement can not be made. 

Some of these ideas are my own, 
some originated with my son-in-law 
and a pardner, J. V. Ellenberger, and 
others are borrowed from fellow bee- 
keepers. Mr. Ellenberger and I are 
on the job most of the year, with 
Jim Bower, who has an apiary of his 
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A Well-Planned Extracting Plant Means Efficiency 
of Operation 











(1) Mr. Beaver at the right and 
J. V. Ellenberger, also the low-built 
truck for handy loading. 

(2) Extracting room. Door to 
right where we bring supers from 
warming room. 

(3) Tanks. 

(4) Heating room. 

(5) The truck can run into the sec- 
ond story and load and unload. 

(6) Construction of skid, acid pad, 
lift truck, unloading room, etc. 

(7) Self serving stand from which 
some $200.00 worth of honey is taken annually and money left. 





own, helping eight months. Along acres of buckwheat, hiring extra 
with the bees we care for the orchard help in apple picking. 
of four acres and raise forty or fifty Troy, Pa. 
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Better Prices for Honey 


Lee E. Sawyer 


(of Bryant & Cookinham, 


[While this article has already appeared in 
some bee journals it contains much truth and 
will bear re-reading.—Editor. } 


Whether you are a Beekeeper, a 
Doctor, a Salesman, a Honey Bot- 
tler or a Honey Buyer, you want to 
secure the highest possible price for 
your products, or your service. Most 
every one has a different problem, 
but the ultimate object—to secure 
higher prices—is the same. 

At a recent beekeepers’ meeting, 
the subject of “Honey Marketing” 
was discussed, and we might add that 
this subject has been discussed hun- 
dreds of times at different conven- 
tions and meetings. It was suggested 
at this meeting that the beekeeper 
form small co-operatives so as to se- 
cure low-cost warehousing and en- 
able them to secure loans on their 
honey, and market it in a more intel- 
ligent manner, thereby getting high- 
er prices. 

As dealers and shippers of honey, 
we think that small co-operatives, 
properly managed for the interests 
of the beekeepers, and not formed 
for the selfish aims of some promo- 
ter, would be of benefit; however, 
we want to state that there is a very 
important matter that should be giv- 
en immediate attention by the bee- 
keepers, because it has affected 
prices more than anything else we 
can think of during the past few 
years. 

Every beekeeper should make an 
effort to see that in the future, not 
only they but their neighbors PRO- 
DUCE A WELL-CURED, CLEAN, 
AND HEAVY-BODIED HONEY, 
PACKED IN NEW CANS AND 
CASES. This would be a step in the 
right direction to secure a better 
price for their products. 

The most successful beekeeper is 
the one who is carefully trained and 
who produces a well-cured, clean, 
heavy-bodied honey, and like almost 
all other products “the best in any- 
thing usually receives a_ higher 
award.” 

Some producers in their anxiety, 
and some in pure carelessness, rush 
the extracting of the honey before 
it is sufficiently ripened, in order to 
get it on the market at the earliest 
possible moment. They put this 
“green” honey in the tank and draw 
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it off before it is properly settled. 
Sometimes, they do not even tank it 
—they run it directly from their ex- 
tractors to the 5-gallon cans. Results 
are: thin honey, that may show fer- 
mentation later; dirty honey on ac- 
count of the sediment; and these pro- 
ducers we classify as enemies to the 
honey industry. 

We have heard careful honey pro- 
ducers say: ““Why should I be careful 
in my production methods, and stand 
the cost to do so, when some of my 
neighbor producers are careless, yet 
get the same price for their honey?” 
We have to admit there is some jus- 
tice in their statements, but only in 
a few instances, If all beekeepers 
produced the same thin, dirty grade 
of honey it would not be long before 
the market would be demoralized 
and there would be no interest at all 
shown in honey, so that prices would 
be lower than they are at the present 
time. The careless producer is hurt- 
ing the market and driving down 
the price on careful producers. The 
producers of improperly cured, dirty 
honey are in the minority; so it is up 
to the careful producers to preach to 
the careless ones to put up a clean 
product. Every beekeeper’ should 
look at his product the same as he 
would look at a product he was buy- 
ing, and ask himself: “Would I buy 
this for use in my own home if I 
was not producing it?” 

Honey should never be canned 
until it is in such condition that it 
can be poured from 5-gallon cans in- 
to a jar or can, ready for table use. 
Properly prepared honey, uniformly 
clean, and packed in new cans and 
cases, will stimulate the demand for 
honey and bring about better prices; 
whereas thin, dirty honey, packed in 
second-hand containers, only bears 
down the market and discourages 
users of honey so that they do not 
care to repeat their purchases, and 
seek other products which come to 
them uniformly clean and graded. 

If the beekeepers will keep this in 
mind when it comes to the next pro- 
ducing time, and use every effort to 
see that not only their own products, 
but their neighbor’s products, are put 
up as they should be, it would be a 


step in the right direction and ma- 
(Continued on page 529) 
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The Side Entrance 


Allen Latham 
Such Entrances Appear to Have Some Advantages 


In 1901 I had occasion to travel 
between two towns in southeastern 
Massachusetts late in the summer. 
Those twelve miles were a bee’s par- 
adise for fall flowers and not a bee 
to be seen for long stretches. Then 
and there my let-alone-hive was 
born. In building this let-alone-hive 
it was more convenient to place the 
frames parallel to the entrance. 

During the last decade of the 19th 
century I had allowed my holdings 
in bees to become almost negligible, 
mainly because I was living most of 
that time in a poor locality for bees 
but partly because of much moving 
about, for during that period I held 
a teacher’s position in several differ- 
ent towns. 


In 1902 my business as a teacher 
took me into Connecticut and as at 
that time a series of good hon- 
ey years were coming on my en- 
thusiasm for bees took a jump. 
I was without hives and so put 
in much time the winter of 1903-4 
building some new hives. I had 
always built my own hives hav- 
ing devised several patterns during 
the preceding 20 years: Wishing to 
solve several problems in the con- 
struction of this new hive, that it 
might be a hive that would winter 
bees without any preparation for 
winter, and that it might be a hive 
designed for the good of the bee 
rather than the convenience of the 
beekeeper, I made what proved a 
most remarkable hive. It was years 
later that I discovered that this hive 
of mine had many things in common 
with the Cary hive well-known in 
western Massachusetts. 

One of the main features of this 
hive was the placing of the frames 
parallel with the entrance and at 
the same time giving a much larger 
entrance. My brief experience with 
my let-alone-hive had shown me that 
the arrangement of the frames of- 
fered many advantages. 

Primarily this position of the 
frames was chosen in the belief that 
the resulting hive would be warmer 
in winter, and the other advantages 
were at the time unknown. The oth- 
er advantages opened up when I be- 
gan to manipulate these hives. _ 

Until one has manipulated hives 


with frames parallel with the en- 
trance he has no idea of the many 
conveniences this arrangement has 
over the hive with frames at right 
angles to the entrance. 

A prophet is without honor in his 
own country, the good book teaches, 
and this arrangement of the frames 
will not be found in Connecticut to 
any extent except in my own yards, 
but in Rhode Island it will be found 
in not a few bee-yards. Arthur C. 
Miller in the latter part of the first 
decade of this century got into cor- 
respondence with me and we visited 
back and forth a great deal. When 
he saw me manipulating my hives he 
went back to Providence and pro- 
ceeded to remodel all his hives. He 
removed one of the side-strips on the 
bottom-board and put it across the 
open end, cutting off the excess 
length. He nailed a narrow strip 
along the side from which this strip 
was taken to hold the ends of the 
boards and to advance the bottom- 
board at the side entrance thus 
formed. 

From that time till his death Ar- 
thur Miller preached side entrance 
in both Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts. He preached it far more than 
I ever did, being possibly more of a 
talker than I ever was. 

The reader is impatient to learn 
these advantages of the side en- 
trance, but it seemed desirable that 
the history of its development be re- 
lated. It is not a new thing at all, be- 
ing simply a method not practiced 
in the United States. In many Euro- 
pean countries the side entrance has 
always been in vogue. 

In manipulating the frames one 
stands back of the hive out of sight 
of the entrance, hence his move- 
ments do not disturb the bees guard- 
ing the entrance. Not a small matter 
this. Ninety-five per cent of bee- 
keepers when they proceed to open 
a hive will puff some smoke into the 
entrance. I practically never do this 
before I open up a hive. 

In the case of combs butting up to 
the entrance one must disturb these 
guards when he takes out a frame. 
If he takes out several frames he has 
opened up the entrance of the hive 
seriously, allowing a much greater 
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liability for robbers to enter. A 
strong colony when undisturbed has 
a cordon of guards at and near the 
entrance, and when this cordon is 
broken the morale of that colony is 
more or less broken. 


With the crosswise frame one need 
seldom disturb the two or three 
combs near the front end. In fact, 
during most manipulations it is suf- 
ficient to remove two or three combs 
near the rear, and possibly the third 
from the front to determine the ex- 
tent of the brood nest. Only when 
the queen is to be found need the 
first frames be removed. 

To find the queen in the crosswise 
hive is much easier than it is with 
the hive the frames of which butt 
the entrance. In my crosswise frame 
arrangement I seldom am over three- 
quarters of a minute finding the 
queen, or at least finding the comb 
upon which she is. Almost no smoke 
will be required and hence the bees 
do not get to running. In most cases 
the queen will be busy laying and 
not run at all. 

All visitors to my yards remark 
about the small amount of smoke I 
use. I have no use for a large smoker, 
using one the diameter of which is 
3% inches. This light smoker is so 
much easier to handle than the 
heavy, clumsy ones. One filling of 
this smoker will not only suffice 
for an apiary of 20 colonies but will 
often last through for another apia- 
ry. This is not true when the frames 
are of the usual position whenever 
any frame handling must be done. 

It is difficult to make clear in 
words the vast advantage this cross- 
wise placing of the frames gives. One 
has to manipulate hives thus ar- 
ranged in order to appreciate the ad- 
vantages. 

The only disadvantage the side 
entrance offers is that hives must 
be level from front to back. But is 
this a disadvantage? With any ar- 
rangement of frames the hive should 
be level at right angles to the frames 
so that all frames will hang true and 
so that no combs tend to move side- 
wise out of their frames. It is just as 
easy to level a hive one way as an- 
other. There is an old fool-notion 
that a hive should tilt to the front so 
that any water will run out. This 
tilting to the front causes water on 
the cover to run down upon the en- 
trance. In winter, melting snow 
drips down on the entrance. If a 
warm day comes in winter and bees 
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can safely fly, they are frequently 
harmed in this winter flight by drip- 
ping ice-water. 

If one must have water run out of 
the hive then make a bottom with a 
tilt to it. At one time such a bottom 
was in vogue. Properly made such a 
bottom is an excellent thing. 

A larger entrance for winter is es- 
sential with the crosswise frame, or 
else too much dampness will ac- 
cumulate in the back of the hive 
and the back combs will become 
badly molded. My let-alone hives 
have throughout the year the same 
entrance,—one inch high by 17 inches 
long. I have never lost a normal col- 
ony in one of these hives from win- 
tering. Even in the extreme winter 
of 1903-4 when 75% of all colonies 
in New England died, all my let- 
alone hives came through in good 
condition. 

I will close by stating that when 
one has once used the crosswise 
frame arrangement he will never go 
back to the other arrangement. 

Norwichtown, Conn, 





SOME QUEENS!! 
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Twenty-three finished supers from two colonies. 
Somewhere in Ohio, in 1938. 
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Beekeeping in Ireland 
Michael O’Carroll 
The Emerald Isle Has Beekeeping Possibilities 


Ireland is a country eminently 
suitable for beekeeping. It is largely 
a pastoral country, and in average 
years there is a fine summer honey 
flow, principally from wild white 
clover and pasture plants. Then, 
about a fortnight or so after its close, 
this is followed, in the mountain dis- 
tricts, by a splendid autumn flow 
from heather. The climate, although 
damp in winter, is yet mild enough 
to permit the bees being left on their 
summer stands all the year round 
without protection, except for a few 
pieces of carpet underfelt which are 
placed over the brood nest in winter 
to absorb excess moisture and pre- 
vent condensation. 

Yet in spite of these many ad- 
vantages the number of practical 
beekeepers in Ireland is almost neg- 
ligible. There are many reasons for 
such a strange state of affairs. The 
Irish farmer is notoriously conserva- 
tive in his methods of working, and 
because his father and grandfather 
did not go in for beekeeping on a 
commercial scale he himself is not 
inclined to do so. Also, the consump- 
tion of honey in Ireland is extremely 
small and until fairly recently was 
largely met by imports of for- 
eign honey —mostly Australian— 
which could be retailed at a cheap- 


er price than the home-produced 
product. This last state of af- 
fairs has been remedied to some 
extent since the Government, a 


few years ago, imposed an import 
duty on foreign honey and so gave 
the Irish beekeeper a better chance 
to market his crop. There is still, 
however, provision for imports of 
foreign honey to be made by traders 
free of duty, under license. In bad 
honey years permission is given for 
this exemption to be availed of free- 
ly, and Irish beekeepers are suspi- 
cious that the traders then import far 
greater quantities than are necessary 
to meet the consumers’ demand until 
the next season’s Irish honey is avail- 
able—which is all they are supposed 
to import. 


Small Hives—Small Crops 


But perhaps the most important 
reason for the backward state of bee- 
keeping in Ireland is the small size 


of the hive in general use. This is the 
C.D.B. hive, so-called from the ini- 
tials of the Congested Districts 
Board which, many years ago, rec- 
ommended it as being the most suit- 
able type of hive for beekeeping in 
Ireland. When it is realized that the 
brood-chamber of this hive measures 
only 17%” x 143%," x8%”, and that 
the brood-nest is almost invariably 
confined to one hive-body all the 
year round—or part of one hive- 
body in winter—it will at once be 
seen that this hive is much too small 
in size for large scale honey produc- 
tion. Also, the brood frames measure 
only 13%” x 7%”, and this has the 
effect of spreading the winter cluster 
over a greater area than is the case 
when larger hives, and consequently, 
larger frames are used. Again, the 
manner in which the C.D.B. hive is 
constructed makes it a very difficult 
job to transfer it from one location 
to another without elaborate prepa- 
ration. Altogether, the C.D.B. is an 
antiquated pattern of hive, and I al- 
ways recommend Irish beekeepers 
not to use it, but to adopt the Lang- 
stroth hive and equipment as I my- 
self have done. 

But the C.D.B. hive, inferior as it 
is to the Langstroth, is yet vastly su- 
perior to that used by the majority 
of those who keep bees in Ireland, 
namely, an empty 56-lb. butter box. 
All over the country this type of 
“hive” is greatly in evidence, and 
the old and barbarous habit of 
smothering the bees at the season’s 
end to secure the honey crop is still 
practiced. 

However, this backward state of 
affairs is of some advantage to the 
man who wishes to engage in bee- 
keeping in a practical and modern 
way. He can purchase colonies of 
bees in butter boxes fairly cheap. 
Ten shillings ($2.50) per colony is 
about the average price asked. Being 
housed in such receptacles’ the 
colonies are, of course, rather small, 
but if they are procured early in the 
year and transferred into modern 
hives as spring draws to a close, they 
will make booming colonies by the 
time the summer honey flow arrives 
some time in June, as willow, gorse 

(Continued on page 527) 
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Fig. 1—General view of field 


showing 
Staked-off plots. 


Insect Pollination of Red Clover in 


Western Ohio 


Prof. W. E. Dunham* 


Extension Specialist of Ohio State University for Bee Culture for Ohio 


Among the leguminous plants red 
clover represents one of the best ex- 
amples of self-sterility. Pollen trans- 
ferred from the anthers to the stig- 
matic surface of the same floret, to 
florets on the same head, or to stig- 
mas on other heads of the same plant 
will not result in fertilization of the 
blossoms. To be effective, pollen 
must be transported to the stigmas 
of florets located on another clover 
plant. This is termed cross-pollina- 
tion. The results of tests conducted 
at the Holgate Station were in agree- 
ment with those obtained by other 
investigators, namely, that red clo- 
ver is not self-pollinated, or wind 
pollinated. So little seed set occurred 
through these methods of pollination 
that the value of the seed was negli- 
gible. 

The Test Cages 


Comparative tests were conducted 


*The Red Clover Pollination Project was 
initiated and supervised by James I. Hamble- 
ton, Apiculturist, and E. A. Hollowell, Agrono- 
mist, United States Department of Agriculture 
Acknowledgement is also due S. E. Bailey, 
former graduate student in Apiculture at 0 
S. U., on the data pertaining to abundance of 


insect pollinators. 





by means of large cages placed over 
red clover blossoms to determine the 
seed yield as a result of honeybee 
pollination as that compared with 
bumblebee pollination (Fig. 4). The 
part of the experiment which is be- 
ing cited covered a two-year period 
during which time seed set was 
checked in four cages within which 
honeybees were confined and four 
other cages where bumblebees were 
located. A miniature type of hive 
was used in all of the four cages 
where honeybees provided pollina- 
tion. These hives contained honey, 
pollen, various stages of brood, and 
a balanced adult population. Water 
was provided for the bees within the 
cage. Many of the old bees wore 
themselves out “batting” against the 
wire of the cage, but the younger 
bees seemed to be able to adapt 
themselves better in the enclosure. 

Colonies of bumblebees were lo- 
cated in fields and transferred into 
domiciles (Fig. 3) whieh in turn 
were placed in the large cages. The 
domiciles were used to guard against 
skunks digging under the cages and 
destroying the bumblebee colonies 
during the experiment. They also 


Fig. 2—A bumblebee colony used in one of 
the large cages. 

Fig. 3——-Type of domicile utilized for bum- 
blebee colonies. 
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Fig. 4—-Cages used in red clover pollination 
tests. 


furnished protection from heavy rain 
storms which avoided any possibility 
of the bumblebees being drowned. 

The seed yields of the first year 
showed that one of the honeybee 
cages gave 34.5 percent more seed 
than in the bumblebee cage and in 
the other honeybee cage a 39 percent 
increase was obtained over the seed 
set due to bumblebee pollination. 
The results during the second year 
revealed that one of the bumblebee 
cages gave 7.8 more seed than a cage 
receiving honeybee pollination while 
in the other test the honeybee cage 
gave 69.9 percent more seed. 

These cage tests show several im- 
portant points. First, that in order to 
insure seed _ set. cross-pollination 
must be provided by means of pol- 
linating insects. Secondly, that hon- 
eybees are able to work red clover 
bloom for pollen and nectar, and 
thirdly, because of their numbers in- 
creased seed yields result. Because 
of the long tongues possessed by 
bumblebees which enables them to 
gather red clover nectar easily this 
insect is ideal for red clover pollina- 
tion. However, because of their few 
numbers they cannot be depended 
on to furnish enough pollinating ser- 
vice to insure dependable yields of 
red clover seed. (Fig. 2).. 


Insect Pollinators on Red Clover 
Bloom 


The question of the abundance and 
types of pollinating insects available 
for pollinating service in seed-grow- 
ing areas is essential. To obtain ac- 
curate data on this subject the dura- 
tion of such studies should extend 
over the entire blooming period. 
Studies pertaining to these questions 
were carried out over a three-year 
period at the Northwestern Ohio Sta- 
tion. For each year clover fields 
were selected which were located in 
areas where hive bees were present. 
To augment the honeybee population 





fields. A standard procedure was 
followed in recording numbers and 
types of insect pollinators on the 
three plots, thus making the data 
usable for comparative studies. The 
plots, which were 3 feet by 150 feet, 
were located at each end of the field 
Ti one plot in the central area (Fig. 

Table I shows the abundance of 
honeybees and other pollinating in- 
sects during a day when the insect 
activity was intense on red clover 
bloom. During the first year an at- 
tempt was made to ascertain the 
number of insect species which could 
be considered a factor in red clover 
pollination and classification of these 
insects revealed 30 species. The 
studies revealed for each year that 
the honeybee was a major factor in 
red clover pollination and that with 
the exception of the bumblebee, the 
amount of pollinating activity accom- 
plished by other insects was of very 
little value. 

Rate of Pollinating Activity 

In diagnosing the potential value 
of pollinating insect species two fac- 
tors must be known such as their rel- 
ative numbers over a given area dur- 
ing each hour of the day, and also 
their rate of pollinating activity. In- 
formation on the latter factor was 
also gathered during the three years 
of experimentation. The bumblebee 
population consisted largely of six 
species which performed a measur- 
able amount of pollination and 
which varied in their rate of pol- 
linating activity from 16 to 37 flor- 


hi-res were also moved into the’ ets per minute. Bumblebees worked 
TABLE I 
Abundance of Insect Pollinators on Red Clover for a Das 
Plot 
3 5 
Time Observ Honey- Other Honey- Other Honey- Other Temp. Humid Wind Weather 
period bees pollinat. bees  pollinat. bees pollinat ity 
insects insects Insects 
A. M. very 
8:00 3’ & 4’ 4 1 3 1 5 1 77 56% slight clear 
9:00 3° & 4’ 20 0 17 2 29 1 80 50% ig al 
10:00 3° & 4’ 18 2 18 2 20 3 84 40% 
11:00 3’ & 4’ 20 4 18 2 6 0 86 33% 
P. M. 
2:00 3’ & 4’ 15 0 16 4 17 2 86 33% he 
3:00 3’ & 4’ 22 0 14 1 18 1 83 43% slight 
4:00 3’ & 4’ 24 2 25 0 81 0 84 43% so 
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with the greatest rapidity of any of 
the insects observed. Honeybees 
were checked on their rate of activi- 
ty and data recorded on 67 honey- 
bees which showed that they pol- 
linated 10.6 to 12.4 blossoms per 
minute. In addition similar data was 
obtained on other minor pollinating 
species. 

With information on the relative 
abundance of insects on a known 
area for each hour of the day and 
also their rates of “pollinating ac- 
tivity” it is possible to calculate in 
quantitative terms the relative per- 
centage of pollination performed by 
different groups on red clover bloom. 
Data of this type has been assembled 
for the three-year period. Of the to- 
tal insect pollinating activity honey- 
bees are credited with 78.8, 82.5, and 
84.6 percent respectively for the 
three years in fields of red clover. 
Bumblebees furnished 13.6 to 17.1 
percent of the total pollinating ac- 
tivity and the remaining percentages 
by other Hymenopterous, Lepidop- 
terous, and Dipterous pollinating 
insects. 

Work Envolved by a Honeybee to 
Collect a Pollen Load 


Observation on honeybees when 
working red clover blossoms showed 
that their primary response was that 
of nectar gathering and that this was 
accompanied always with a second- 
ary response of pollen collecting. 
This behavior of the honeybee sug- 
gested the possibility of determining 
on the basis of pollen counts, the 
number of florets visited by a bee to 
collect a load of pollen and the num- 
ber of minutes envolved for this 
task. To determine the number of 
florets visited to obtain a load of red 
clover pollen by a honeybee two 
facts had to be determined, namely, 
the average number of red clover 
pollen grains removed from an un- 
pollinated floret by a bee, and to de- 
termine the average number of pol- 
len grains contained in a load of pol- 
len carried by an individual honey- 
bee. After much experimentation a 
technique was perfected which made 
it possible to obtain data on these 


points. 
It was found that on the average a 
honeybee removed approximately 


1005 pollen grains from an unpolli- 
nated floret. The average number of 
pollen grains carried to the hive was 
547,500. By dividing 347,500 by 
1005 it is shown that approximately 
346 visits on florets are made by a 
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honeybee to collect an average load 
of red clover pollen. The number of 
minutes envolved to collect a “pollen 
load” is obtained by dividing 346 by 
12.5 (the average pollinating rate by 
honeybees) which showed that 29.3 
minutes was consumed in_ these 
duties. 

Behavior of Honeybees on Red 

Clover Bloom 

The behavior of the honeybee 
when working on red clover blos- 
soms is that of first extending its 
tongue into the corolla tube and then 
appearing to make an effort to gath- 
er red clover nectar. In the effort to 
gather nectar the forelegs are placed 
on the outside of the keel of the blos- 
som and held stationary, the anterior 
portion of the head of the bee is 
thrust into the corolla opening as far 
as the size of it will permit. This nec- 
tar-gathering effort is a direct re- 
sponse to taste or odor or perhaps a 
combination of the two senses. After 
the first response, the secondary re- 
sponse is that of pollen collecting. 
The forelegs which formerly were 
held stationary are in this response 
extended over the anthers in several 
backward combing motions which re- 
sult in the removal of the pollen 
grains. 

In ascertaining whether it is possi- 
ble for honeybees to gather red elo- 
ver nectar a number of factors 
should be given consideration. Some 
of the most important factors govern- 
ing the possibility of bees being able 
to reach nectar are: tongue reach, 
length of corollas, and height of red 
clover nectar in corolla tubes. The 
distance which a honeybee is able to 
reach for nectar in the corolla tube 
was computed as being approximate- 
ly 7.9 millimeters. These figures 
were computed as follows: 6.3 milli- 
meters represents the average tongue 
length of the honeybees utilized in 
the experiment; .5 millimeters the 
additional distance which a bee can 
reach over the indicated tongue 
length; and 1.1 millimeters is the 
depth that a honeybee can thrust the 
anterior part of the head in the open- 
ing of the corolla tube. A limited 
number of measurements were made 
on the length of corolla tubes and 
height nectar rises in the tubes. The 
length of the corolla tubes may vary 
from 6.5 to 11 millimeters with the 
average length measuring 9.5 milli- 
meters. The height of the nectar col- 
umn in the tubes varies from just a 
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Spiced plum jam is a grand accompaniment 


for meats. 


Honey Spreadings 


Mrs. Benjamin Nielsen 


Grandmother Never Dreamed of Varieties Such as These 


Ere long the kitchen will be the 
most fascinating spot in the house. 
Spicy, tantalizing odors, glasses of 
sparkling jellies, thick bubbling but- 
ters, conserves “simmering until 
thick and clear,” are _ irresistible 
magnets to those who have a weak- 
ness for spreadings. When mapping 
out your campaign for utilizing the 
parade of delicious summer fruits, do 
plan to include a few glasses of these 
choice honey spreadings. 

It will not be at all surprising if 
you are so well pleased with the de- 
licious flavor and nutritive value 
that you will wish to convert some of 
your old favorite recipes, substitut- 
ing honey for all or part of the sugar 
content. Honey is sweeter than the 
granulated sugar ordinarily used in 
making jellies and preserves. For 
purposes of comparison, authorities 
place granulated sugar at 100; invert 
sugar, to which classification honey 
belongs, is 123. Ordinary invert su- 
gar contains about 25 per cent water; 
honey about 17 per cent; so the ra- 
tio may vary, depending upon water 
content of the honey used. From 
these figures, it is evident that it will 
not be necessary to substitute a cup 
of honey for a cup of sugar. With 
time the honey flavor is intensified. 
Too large a portion of honey will re- 
sult in a gummy jelly which cannot 
be molded. Too small a proportion 
of honey will result in a tough, dark 
jelly with an inferior flavor. 

In grandmother’s day little was 
known about pectin, the jelly-mak- 
ing quality, which must be present 
in sufficient quantity if our jellies 
are to be a success every time. 
Grandmother usually depended up- 
on unripe grapes and apples for jel- 
ly; even then her “luck” was not in- 
variably good. Today it is not a mat- 
ter of luck. We know that during the 
ripening process this jelly-making 
quality changes. Now we take the 
juice from fully ripened fruits, at the 
very peak of fine flavor, add pectin 





artificially and stock our shelves 
with a variety grandmother never 
dreamed of. 

In making honey spreadings, a 
large kettle should be used to pre- 
vent boiling over, as honey has a 
tendency to foam; it probably will 
be necessary to skim the liquid sev- 
eral times. For best results, small 
quantities should be made at one 
time; do not double recipes. The 
shorter cooking period produces a 
product of superior flavor and tex- 
ture. Use the same standard meas- 
uring cup, holding one-half pint, for 
measuring both juice and honey. 
Wash, scald and drain glasses and 
jars; also the tin lids, if this type is 
used. 

One-half inch space should be left 
at the top of each glass or jar. Use 
only new paraffin; old paraffin may 
cause spoilage. Melt the paraffin in a 
small container over hot water. A 
small coffee or tea pot, kept for this 
purpose alone, is ideal. Cover the 
jam or jelly at once, with one-eighth 
inch of paraffin. When cool, cover 
the glasses with tin covers or tightly 
pasted paper covers and store in a 
cool, dry place. 

If the days are so full there is no 
time for jelly-making, the juice may 
be sealed and stored until the main 
canning rush is over. 

Peach Jelly 

Three cups of peach juice, 2% 
cups of honey and 1 box of powdered 
pectin, Penjel or Sure-Jell. 

Crush about 3% pounds of peach- 
es, removing the pits but not the 
skins. Add % cup water and bring 
to the boiling point, cover and sim- 
mer about five minutes. Squeeze 
through a jelly bag and measure. 
Place the measured juice in a large 
saucepan, add the pectin slowly, 
stirring constantly. Bring to a full 
boil and stir in the honey. Continue 
cooking until the liquid sheets and 
two drops hang together from the 
side of the spoon. Remove from the 
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fire at once, skim and pour into 
freshly sterilized glasses. Cover at 
once with hot paraffin. Makes eight 
6-ounce glasses. 


Crab-Apple Jelly 


Four cups of juice, 4 cups of hon- 
ey, juice of 1 lemon and 1 box of 
powdered pectin, Penjel or Sure-Jell. 

Remove the stem and blossom 
ends from about 3% pounds of 
washed crab apples. Cut in pieces 
but do not peel or core. Add three 
cups of water; simmer until tender 
enough to crush easily. Mash thor- 
oughly and simmer five minutes 
longer. Let the juice drip through a 
jelly bag. Add the lemon juice and 
measure. Place in a large saucepan, 
add the pectin slowly, stirring con- 
stantly. Bring to a full boil, stir in 
the honey and continue to boil until 
the liquid sheets and two drops hang 
together from the side of the spoon. 
Remove from the heat, skim and 
pour at once into freshly sterilized 
glasses. Paraffin while hot. When 
cold, cover with tight lids or pasted 
paper covers. 


Spiced Crab-Apple Jelly 


Four cups of juice, 4 cups of hon- 
ey, 1 cup of vinegar, 2 cups of water, 
2 teaspoons of whole cloves, and 1 
box of powdered pectin, Penjel or 
Sure-Jell. 

Wash and remove the stem and 
blossom ends from about 3% pounds 
of crab apples. Cut in small pieces 
but do not peel or core. Add vinegar, 
water and cloves. Cook until tender 
enough to mash easily. Mash and 
simmer 5 minutes longer. Let the 
juice drip through a jelly bag. Meas- 
ure and place the juice in a large 
saucepan. Add the pectin slowly, 
stirring constantly. Bring to a full 
boil, stir in the honey and continue 
to boil until the liquid sheets and 
two drops hang together from the 
side of the spoon. Remove from the 
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Won't this delicious honey 
grape jelly taste good on flaky 
hot biscuits and honey muffins? 
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fire, skim and pour at once into 
freshly sterilized glasses. Paraffin 
while hot. When cold, cover with 
tight lids or pasted paper covers. 


Honey Grape Jelly 


Four cups of strained grape juice, 
% cup water, juice of two lemons, 
1 box of powdered pectin, Penjel or 
Sure-Jell and 4 cups of honey. 

Wash, stem and crush about 3 
pounds of fully-ripened grapes. Add 
water and boil 5 minutes. Let juice 
drip through a jelly bag. Add the 
lemon juice. Then measure the juice 
into a large saucepan. Add the pectin 
slowly, stirring constantly. Place 
over heat and bring to a full boil, 
stir in the honey and continue to boil 
until the liquid sheets and two drops 
hang together from the side of the 
spoon. Remove from heat, skim and 
pour at once into freshly sterilized 
glasses. Paraffin while hot. When 
cold, cover with tight lids or pasted 
paper covers. 


Honey Plum Jelly 


Three cups of juice, % cup of lem- 
on juice, if the plums are of the 
sweet variety, 1 box of powdered 
pectin, and 3 cups of honey. 

Measure about 4 cups of plums, 
after cutting in pieces. Crush without 
peeling or pitting. Add 1 cup of wa- 
ter, cover and cook over a moderate 
heat for about 10 minutes. Let juice 
drip through a jelly bag. Measure the 
juice into a large saucepan, add the 
lemon juice, which has been strained, 
and the pectin, stirring constantly. 
Bring to a full boil, stir in the hon- 
ey. Continue to boil until the liquid 
sheets and two drops hang together 
from the side of the spoon. Remove 
from the heat, skim and pour, at 
once, into freshly sterilized glasses. 
Cover with paraffin while hot. When 
cold, cover with tight lids or pasted 
paper covers. 
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Spiced Plum Jam 

Four cups of plums, measure after 
pitting and cutting into pieces, % 
teaspoon whole cloves, stick of cin- 
namon bark, broken into’ small 
pieces, 1 box of powdered pectin, 
Penjel or Sure-Jell, and 4 cups of 
honey. 

Crush the pitted plums well, add 
44 cup water and simmer, covered, 
for 5 minutes. Add pectin slowly, 
stirring constantly. Add the honey 
when the mixture comes to a full 
boil, and the spices which have been 
tied in a cheesecloth bag. Cook to 
jelly consistency. Remove spices and 
pour jam at once into freshly steril- 
ized glasses. Cover with hot paraffin. 
When cold cover with tight lids or 
pasted paper covers. 

Peach Marmalade Deluxe 

Four cups of mashed peaches, 1 
box of powdered pectin, Penjel or 
Sure-Jell, 3 tablespoons of grated or- 
ange peel, 2% cups of honey and %4 
cup maraschino cherries, cut into 
small pieces. 

Mash the peaches, and measure, 
tightly packed. Add the powdered 
pectin, mixing thoroughly. Bring to 
full boil, add the grated orange peel 
and honey. Cook to jelly consistency, 
adding maraschino cherries just be- 
fore removing from the fire. Pour at 
once into freshly sterilized glasses. 
Cover with hot paraffin..When cold 
cover with tin lids or tightly pasted 
paper covers. 

Honey Plum Butter 

Wash plums, cover with cold wa- 
ter. Cook over low fire until soft. 
Run through a sieve, then measure 
the pulp and for each cup of pulp 
add % cup of honey. Place in large 
saucepan and cook slowly until thick 
and clear. Pour at once into freshly 
sterilized jars, seal. 

Grape Conserve 

Three pounds of grapes, %4 cup 
water, 2 lemons, 3% cups of honey, 
4s pound of raisins, 1 cup finely 
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chopped nut meats, and 1 box pow- 
dered pectin, Penjel or Sure-Jell. 

Stem and crush grapes, after 
washing. Add the water, bring to a 
boil, cover and simmer for half an 
hour. Run through a sieve. Measure 
pulp. This should measure 4 cups. 
Add the powdered pectin, stirring 
constantly. Then add the juice and 
grated rind of the two lemons, add 
raisins. Place in large saucepan and 
bring to full boil. Add honey and 
continue to cook until of jelly con- 
sistency. Add nutmeats about 3 min- 
utes before removing from heat. Seal 
in freshly sterilized jars. 

Rhubarb Marmalade 

Five cups of thinly sliced rhubarb, 
3 cups of honey, 2 oranges, 1 lemon 
and % cup of nutmeats, coarsely 
chopped, optional. 

Place the rhubarb in a large ket- 
tle, add the honey and fruit juices. 
Run the rinds through a food-grinder 
and add to mixture. Cook slowly, 
stirring occasionally until sufficient- 
ly thickened. Add the nutmeats 
about 5 minutes, before the cooking 
is completed. Pour into freshly ster- 
ilized jars and seal at once. Makes 
about 3 pints. 

Queen-of-all Conserve 

Twenty peaches, 1 pound green, 
seedless grapes, 12 red plums, 1 can 
of crushed pineapple, 1 orange, 1 
lemon, honey, and % pound of nut 
meats, broken. 

Wash all fruit and drain well. Pare 
and cut into small pieces the peaches 
and plums; chop grapes slightly. 
Slice orange and lemon very thinly 
but do not peel, then cut into small 
pieces. Add the pineapple. Mix well 
and cook until tender and well 
blended. Measure and allow % cup 
of honey for each cup of the mixture. 
Cook slowly for about 20 minutes, 
then add the nut meats and continue 
cooking until thick and clear. Seal 
in freshly sterilized jars. 

Aurora, Nebr. 


Try using tender quivering 
peach jelly as a filling for your 
favorite sponge cake. 
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From the Field of Experience 





GET THE COOPERATION OF 
THE GROCER 
Emory Ward 
A Grocer Will Listen to a Proposi- 
tion that Puts Dollars in His Pocket 


Politicians have long realized the 
importance of the last word—that’s 
why a vast horde of ward-heelers 
congregate about the polls each elec- 
tion day in a last-minute attempt to 
get in the very last word for their 
candidate as the voters pass in to 
voice their selection. National ad- 
vertisers, too, realize the importance 
of the last word—that’s why they 
supply their dealers with countless 
point-of-purchase displays to adver- 
tise their product right at the point 
where the product is sold. 

And beekeepers, too,—especially 
those selling a large percentage of 
their honey crop through grocery 
stores—must realize the importance 
of the last-minute suggestion in 
furthering the sale of honey. 

In the average grocery store, hon- 
ey is added to the individual’s list 
of purchases only on a last-minute 
thought or suggestion—a suggestion 
generally stimulated by the sight of 
attractively packaged honey located 
somewhere on the grocer’s shelves. 
The beekeeper’s duty, therefore, is to 
secure the grocer’s cooperation and 
aid in supplying this last-minute 
suggestion to prospective honey pur- 
chasers—to help the grocer sell hon- 
ey to those individuals who had no 
thought of purchasing Nature’s 
Sweet as they entered the store. 

The most effective method to ac- 
complish this task is, of course, the 
installation of small cardboard coun- 
ter stands bearing packages of the 
product and arranged strategically 
in those positions on counter tops 
and shelves most certain to catch the 
eyes of prospective consumers as 
they enter the store. Lithographers 
make several attractive counter 
stands especially for this purpose 
which display the beekeeper’s prod- 
uct in an attractive manner and in- 
clude a brief bit of advertising copy 
concerning the virtue of the product 
and a blank space for its price. Small 
glass cases are also available for dis- 
play purposes. A very suitable dis- 
play fully as attractive as any em- 





ploying specially purchased card- 
board stands can be arranged simply 
by erecting empty comb honey car- 
tons in neat pyramidal form on any 
available portions of the grocer’s 
counter or shelving. 

In requesting display space on 
counter tops, however, the beekeeper 
must remember that space is valu- 
able and is eagerly sought after by 
advertising men from all companies 
whose products are stocked by the 
grocer. The beekeeper’s own display, 
therefore, must be compact and at- 
tractive enough to justify its space in 
competition with the demands of oth- 
er advertisers. 

One mid-western beekeeper furth- 
ered his sale of honey through his 
grocery store outlets by supplying 
each grocer with a generous supply 
of small recipe books containing 
scores of tasty recipes each of which 
required the use of honey in their 
preparation. The booklets, clearly 
labeled ‘‘Free’’, were stacked neatly 
near the cash register at the point 
where the customer was forced to 
pick up her purchases. By demon- 
strating the innumerable uses of Na- 
ture’s Sweet in cookery, the sale of 
honey through these grocery outlets 
showed a substantial increase and at 
little additional cost to the beekeep- 
er. The grocer naturally was willing 
to cooperate with the beekeeper in 
this enterprise since the effort cost 
him nothing, and any success would 
mean additional profits at no ex- 
pense. 

Another beekeeper, upon visiting 
one of his grocery outlets, discovered 
an attractive counter display of 
breakfast cereals which was winning 
countless new recruits for all types 
of breakfast foods. By assuring the 
grocer that honey is an excellent and 
healthful supplement to any kind of 
breakfast food, the beekeeper was 
granted permission to include a 
small honey display along with the 
cereal exhibit to stress the idea of 
using both products together. The 
net result of this enterprise was, of 
course, an increase in honey sales 
with extra profits for both beekeep- 
er and grocer. The grocer especially 
favored the idea since the display 
often produced two sales and two 
profits instead of the customary one. 
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The same idea of associating hon- 
ey with a companion product might 
be extended to all other préducts 
with which honey forms a perfect 
ally, including packaged prepara- 
tions for making hot muffins, wheat 
cakes, and similar items. 

A more elaborate version of the 
same idea was put into effect by an 
eastern beekeeper who was a firm 
believer in the idea that the best way 
to get people to know about the su- 
periority of your product is to give 
them a free sample. Accordingly, he 
promised to supply several of his 
leading grocery outlets with a gener- 
ous supply of small individual comb 
honey sections free of charge if the 
grocery manager would present one 
with his compliments to each lady 
with every purchase of a breakfast 
food. As the free sample was placed 
in the customer’s bag, the clerk ex- 
plained how excellently honey and 
breakfast food go together, and nat- 
urally stressed the fact that full- 
sized combs of the honey product 
were carried on hand at all times. 

Successful honey merchandising 
requires more effort than merely 
stocking the grocer with a plentiful 
supply of honey and allowing it to 
sell as it will. It’s up to the beekeep- 
er to get the grocer’s cooperation in 
getting over that last word—that 
last vital suggestion that'adds honey 
to the list of purchases. Regardless 
of what type attempt is made to se- 
cure the grocer’s cooperation in pro- 
moting the sale of honey, the bee- 
keeper must remember that grocers, 
being very human, are interested in 
dollars and cents. So long as the bee- 
keeper can show just how his pro- 
posal will bring extra profits into 
the grocer’s pockets, there is every 
reason to believe that the grocer will 
agree. And with this agreement will 
come additional profit for the bee- 


keeper through increased honey 
sales. 
eee 
THIS AND THAT FROM JULY 
GLEANINGS 
C. M. Isaacson 
That first article in the July 


Gleanings (page 413) is well worth 
reading. Mr. Eckert brings out an 
important point in his mention of 
associations sometimes solving the 
problem of financing the beekeeper 
while waiting for a better market. 
Many a crop has been “dumped” be- 
cause the owner had to have ready 
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money. Marketing a crop is easy— it 
is profitable marketing that we all 
are striving for. 

As regards poor honey (page 415), 
might I mention that even some 
sealed honey needs to be left with 
the bees to ripen. I have often ob- 
served the great improvement in the 
flavor of fully sealed dandelion hon- 
ey as a result of leaving it from 
spring to fall. As Mr. Mraz says, have 
enough supers to leave your honey 
on the hives as long as possible be- 
fore extracting—both flavor and 
body will be improved. He presents 
in an effective manner this very real 
problem of unnecessarily poor hon- 
ey. 

The “four tank” system of clarify- 
ing honey should be good for the 
large producer. Strainer clothes are 
sticky, especially when dropped on 
the floor, and Mr. Gardner’s method 
of producing clear honey without 
filtering or processing (which I think 
injures the flavor), is very worth- 
while. 

The article on AFB resistancy is 
interesting. I have had a similar ex- 
perience with sacbrood—some colo- 
nies simply cannot overcome it, and 
become so bad it is necessary to re- 
queen, after making sure it is not 
really AFB. The point of extremely 
susceptible strains enabling the en- 
trance of disease is an important one 
to note. 

We need articles like Mr. Pettit’s. 
In operating our bees we are too apt 
to forget that there is both pleasure 
and profit in an apiary. With honey 
dipping to low price levels, discour- 
agement is inevitable unless we let 
the bees give us some fun out of the 
work. 

Any one nearly driven frantic by 
a real case of robbing will welcome 
the plan to outwit the robbers given 
on page 428. I am going to file it 
away in my memory for the next 
time. (Yes, there has been a first). 

As regards Mr. Pease’s insulated 
cover, (page 428) is the cover alone 
enough to save the bees from lots of 
air-conditioning work? Place your 
hand on the sunny side of an openly 
situated hive on a hot day and you 
will see what I mean. 

Could not one or the other of the 
products Mr. Krebs mentions (page 
432) be used instead of the very 
much more dangerous cyanide, when 
killing a colony of bees for disease 
or other reason? Cyanide is in wide 
use but a little carelessness can re- 
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sult in a tragedy. I wonder if just a 
slight amount may not harm a per- 
son even if not of a quantity large 
enough to actually kill? 

Among the best of “contributions” 
are those by the editors. The method 
for better queens (page 435) should 
be of great value to queen producers, 
and through them to all of us. As the 
editorial on the next page says, we 
do need better strains. And until the 
individuals are improved, we cannot 
be sure about the strain. Good bees 
assured, we can produce good honey 
to help replace some of that 70 
pounds sugar consumption. We aren’t 
producing too much honey but are 
eating too much sugar. 


As a finale, I am skipping to the 
advertising section where on page 
458 we find the American Honey In- 
stitute space. I am afraid too many 
of us (and I must include myself) 
have been remiss in its support. 
Read the page over and send what- 
ever you can. The Institute must 
change the dollars into’ rubber, 
judging by the way they stretch their 
limited finances into so much work. 

Middle River, Minn. 

eee 
DO YOU? I DON’T 
C. H. Pease 

Do you keep your bees in hives of 
varying sizes and dimensions with 
hit or miss equipment? I don’t. All of 
my hives, supers, frames, and equip- 
ment are standard ten-frame Root 
make. I have seen to it that the rab- 
bets in every brood-chamber are all 
uniformly spaced and every frame 
will fit exactly in any hive. Every 
bottom-board entrance is exactly 
14% inches across, and with the 
wedge strips on the sides the open 
entrance is more than an inch and a 
half deep, giving an opening of ap- 
proximately 24 square inches. The 
entrance blocks are just short enough 
to fit the opening easily and of 
special design affording a choice of 
four sizes of entrance. Trying to 
work with a conglomeration of mis- 
fit hives and frames takes all the 
joy out of beekeeping, and no more 
profitable work can be done in slack 
times than the rebuilding or stand- 
ardizing of all off-size equipment. It 
will save time, trouble, and pro- 
fanity all through the hustle of sum- 
mer when minutes are worth a dollar 
apiece. 

Do you leave off queen excluders 
under your comb supers? I don’t. In 
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February, 1937, Gleanings, page 107, 
we are informed that “in the pro- 
ductidh of comb honey it is unneces- 
sary to use queen excluders.” The 
no-excluder idea has been frequently 
advocated and it is claimed that 
queens will not go up into the sec- 
tions. That may be true in some parts 
of the world but don’t you believe it 
in Connecticut! If you try it here you 
can bet your bottom dollar that you 
will find some of your comb honey 
“peppered” with pollen-filled cells 
and brood. This matter was brought 
up at our state association meeting 
last fall, and several who had tried 
it testified that many of their sec- 
tions were spoiled by deposits of 
pollen and brood. The discussion 
was brought to a climax by a 
“clincher” from F. R. Bolster of 
Bristol, who said: “‘I can beat you all; 
when I tried the no-excluder idea I 
had not only pollen and brood in the 
sections but found a good husky 
queen-cell in one section.” 


Do you believe that, in raising 
queens, invariably “like produces 
like’? I don’t, because of an experi- 
ence I had a few years ago. From 
good Italian stock came a young 
queen so black that I threatened to 
“pinch her head off’ to avoid the 
possibility of wrestling with a colo- 
ny of ugly blacks the next sezson. 
It was in late August and, being very 
busy and not having another queen 
to replace her, I decided to let the 
colony winter with the black chaper- 
on, with the intention of requeening 
as early as possible in the spring. 
Much to my surprise the young bees 
from this black mother were as fine 
yellow Italians as one could ask for 
and I never handled a gentler colony 
of bees—and I didn’t pinch her head 
off. Later, when relating this experi- 
ence to an older beekeeper I was told 
that sometimes when queens are 
raised during a cold spell of weather 
they are apt to come black, whereas 
warm weather paints them yellow. If 
this is not true, what was the “‘nig- 
ger in the fence” that produced this 
“black sheep in the flock’’? 


Do you take away the top super 
with its hatching and emerging brood 
when you add the comb supers? I 
don’t, but I change its location. My 
comb supers are equipped with a 
side passageway leading from the 
brood-chamber to the top, with an 
inner cover slotted to match the pas- 
sageway. This inner cover is placed 
over the comb supers and the re- 
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moved super with its bees and brood, 
is put on top. This permits free pas- 
sage for all bees, young and old, ex- 
cept the queen and drones, to and 
from the brood-chamber, the exclud- 
er over the brood-chamber barring 
out all but workers from entering 
either the top or comb supers. This 
arrangement keeps the family to- 
gether with ample room, which has 
a tendency to postpone swarming, 
and adds all young workers, as fast 
as they emerge, to the force working 
in the comb supers, with the result 
that the colony is not robbed of any 
of its bees or brood, a big advantage 
in the production of comb honey. All 
brood is out of the top super in three 
weeks and the super can be given to 
a colony running for extracted hon- 
ey, after escaping the bees out of it. 
Canaan, Conn. 
eee 


RE-VAMPING THE HIVE TOOL 


W. H. Hull 


The usefulness of the standard 
hive tool for scraping and cleaning 
bee equipment can be increased and 
such work in the honey house speed- 
ed up, while at the same time less 
effort is required, by grinding down 
one edge of the tool at the chisel end 


REVAMPED Hive-TOOL 














GROSS-SECTION OF BLADE —s ea 


as shown in the accompanying 
sketch. This new scraping edge, it 
will be noticed, permits cleaning the 
surface with a sweeping motion, 
which is much more natural and 
easier, as well as faster than the 
motion required for using either the 
bent end or the chisel end of the 
tool. At the same time the usefulness 
of the ends is unimpaired and they 
can be used whenever needed. 

The sharpened edge is especially 
handy for cleaning section holders 
and bulk comb frames. One or two 
sweeps from right to left will do the 
trick, including both corners, which 
would otherwise call for reversing 
the frame or section-holder end for 
end and perhaps also reversing the 
tool in the hand so as to use one end 
and then the other. 

It might seem that there would be 
danger of this sharpened side cutting 
the hand when the bent end is being 
used for scraping or prying; but dur- 
ing several months in which a -tool 
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ground in this manner was used reg- 
ularly almost every day no trouble 
was experienced from that source. 
It should, of course, be ground to an 
edge suitable for scraping, not to a 
thin knife edge. An emery wheel or 
file will do the job in a very few 
minutes. 
eee 


HONEY FOR SALE CHEAP 
The Observer 


One fine day there came along a 
country road in his auto a tourist 
who was wont to purchase a pail of 
honey ‘‘fresh from the hive’’. 

Soon he was attracted (and per- 
haps distracted) by a sign which 
read ‘‘Honey for sale cheap” in large 
shaky letters of mud-colored barn 
paint on a rough board. Dubiously, 
he drove into the yard and saw the 
apiary of boxes in an assortment of 
sizes and shapes. He saw cracks in 
the hives filled in with tar that ran 
down the sides in smudgy streaks. 
He saw a stack of dark brood combs 
beside an empty hive alive with 
huge moth larvae. A nauseating odor 
led his glance to a pile of dead bees, 
dumped conveniently in the apiary. 
All of this he saw in a few seconds, 
this person who had always gotten 
his honey sparkling in a neat con- 
tainer from the grocer’s shelf; who 
had driven miles in search of ‘‘fresh 
honey” but had instead gotten an im- 
pression that made him sick to his 
stomach. 


He started up his car. Perhaps he 
could get away before the proprietor 
became aware of his arrival. But no 
such luck. Just as he had turned his 
car around a_bushy-faced fellow 
stalked out of the shack in his bare 
feet. Faded, blue over’alls hung 
loosely on a bony frame. Soiled un- 
derwear with short sleeves was sub- 
stituting for a shirt. 

‘“Hold’er, stranger!” he shouted, 
as if he had been in the habit of hav- 
ing to stop prospective customers 
from driving quickly out of his yard. 
The tourist held it. It would have 
looked suspicious to drive away, he 
decided. Besides, in the crook of 
Bush Face’s arm there reposed a 
long-barreled squirrel gun. 

“Howdy, stranger.” Bush Face 
was hanging comfortably over the 
car door. “‘Ye’re after honey I cal- 
late?” 

“Well, ’er, yes.’ The tourist par- 
ried. “Have you some good clover 
honey?” 
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Bush Face meditated. “Wal, I 
ain’t sayin’ it is,’ he spat a stream of 
tobacco juice into a lilac bush, “but I 
ain’t sayin’ it ain’t nuther. I don’t 
rightly know what kind it is. But it’s 
pure honey. I took it from the bees 
right after the first freeze.”’ 


“Why do you wait until a freeze?”’ 
the tourist asked. 


Bush Face eyed the tourist with a 
stare bordering on contempt. “Why, 
so the bees can’t sting me a’course. 
Come on with me now and pick out 
the kind of honey you want.” It was 
more of a command than an invita- 
tion. The tourist went. 


The jars of honey were in a box 
on the back porch. Some were granu- 
lated. Other jars contained chunk 
honey of inky blackness. “How 
many jars do you want?” Bush Face 
was eager to rid himself of his slow- 
moving crop. 

“One, just a small one,’’ the tourist 
replied. 

Bush Face handed him a small jar, 
the contents of which were a mixture 
of wax and granulated honey with a 
little pollen. Ignorant of the ways of 
honey (and beekeepers?) the tourist 
was puzzled. So this was pure honey. 
It surely must be, however bad it 
appeared. Then, he wondered, was 
the honey pure that he had always 
bought from his grocer? He was 
going to take this jar to his grocer 
and get to the bottom of the situa- 
tion. 


The purchase completed, the tour- 
ist moved toward his car. Bush Face 
ambled along beside him. 


“Er, how is the hunting?” the 
tourist asked, eying the long-bar- 
reled rifle. 


Bush Face grinned. “Wal, I’ll tell 
yuh. I wasn’t going hunting a’tall. 
Lately they has been fellars who 
would drive in here and ’bout the 
time I’d get up from my nap and 
start out the door they’d drive out 
again, ’spicious-like. Why, some of 
them feilars wouldn’t even stop 
when I hollered at ’em. But,’’ Bush 
Face patted the stock of his gun, 
“when I started lugging ole Betzy 
here out the door with me and hol- 
lered for ’em to stop, they shore 
didn’t keep goin’. A’course, I would- 
n’t zactly shoot at ’em if’n they 
didn’t stop. I figger that might hurt 
my business. It’s a perty good trick, 
though. Why, they ain’t been a cus- 
tomer got away from me this fall.” 
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A HANDY WAY TO REAR QUEENS 


E. S. Miller 


I can quite well agree with Mell 
Pritchard in that better queens can 
be reared bv removing the aueen 
and unsealed brood during the time 
the queen cells are being fed. For 
years we have been doing just that. 


First, we Demaree in the usual 
way. That is, the brood is raised to 
the top of the hive while the queen 
is confined to the lower story on 
empty combs by means of a queen 
excluder. In eight or ten days, when 
the top brood is sealed, the lower 
story containing the queen and lar- 
vae is set aside and the excluder with 
everything above is set down on the 
bottom-board. The sealed brood is 
then carefully examined to be sure 
that there are no queen cells and is 
given one or more cell bars grafted 
from our best breeding stock. The 
purpose of the excluder below is to 
prevent flying virgins from entering 
and destroying the queen cells. In 
about five days, or as soon as the 
queen cells are sealed, the brood 
chamber containing the queen and 
larvae is replaced in its original po- 
sition and the colony continues its 
work of storing with little interrup- 
tion. Ten days after grafting, the 
cells are ready for use in forming 
nuclei. This work is done at times 
when fresh nectar is coming in. 


This method may not be suitable 
for commercial queen rearing on a 
large scale, but for the honey pro- 
ducer desirous of obtaining better 
queens, it certainly brings results. It 
is only by rearing queens all from 
superior stock that progress can be 
made in improving the race and only 
by rearing them under favorable 
conditions with an ample supply of 
the proper food that the best queens 
can be produced. For this purpose 
there is nothing equal to fresh nectar 
and pollen, and the work should be 
done during warm weather. 


We have found it an advantage to 
graft a hive or two every few days 
during the summer and thus have 
young queens available whenever 
needed and plenty of ripe cells with 
which to replace them when these 
queens are taken from the nuclei. It 
will be noted that by the above 
method there is very little interfer- 
ence with the work of the colony in 
the production of honey. 

Valparaiso, Indiana. 
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Editorials 





If you have a road sign honey 
stand don’t cut prices because the 
other fellow near by does it. It is no 
joke that the automobile tourist will 
buy your honey in the belief that 
the higher priced article has a flavor 
and quality in proportion to the 
price, and ten to one he is right. 

eee 

As the time for state and county 
fairs approaches beekeepers and as- 
sociations should plan for attractive 
honey exhibits. This is one effective 
method of making the public more 
honey conscious. If all state and 
county fairs had live bee and honey 
displays with appropriate printed 
matter to hand out to the thousands 
of daily visitors, such publicity 
would increase the demand for hon- 
a eee 

A sensible suggestion was made 
recently. Where it is impossible to 
keep the different flavors of fall 
honeys separated, instead of calling 
such honey “dark honey” why not 
call it exactly what it is, “(Honey 
from fall flowers’. Where flavors 
like buckwheat, goldenrod or hearts- 
ease can be kept separated, by all 
means do so and give each its proper 
name. But when the bees blend the 
various flavors why not make a sell- 
ing point out of it and say, “Honey 


from fall flowers (blended by the 
bees)”. How much more appealing 
this is than, ‘“‘dark honey’”’. 

eee 
Central Honey In the old days 
Extracting when _out-apiaries 
Plants were few and far 


between, when old 
dobbin was used 
to haul bees and equipment to and 
from out-yards it was customary to 
maintain extracting or honey houses 


at out-apiaries. In some instances 
portable extracting outfits were 
used. 


The honey, when extracted from 
the supers, was hauled home in cans 
and the supers of empty combs were 
carefully piled in the honey houses 
and locked up. 

Since the coming of automobiles 
and good roads central extracting 
plants are in vogue. It is now possi- 
ble to operate a series of out-apiaries 
from a central plant. 

To keep down operating expenses 
it is necessary to haul maximum 


loads to and from out-yards and to 
avoid, as much as possible, running 
empty trucks. This means intelligent 
and efficient management. For ex- 
ample, when visiting an out-yard in 
the spring to check through colonies, 
take along a maximum load of su- 
pers, even though they may not be 
needed that day. The supers may be 
piled up bee tight ready for use later. 
The article by Harry Weaver, 
Troy, Pa., page 479, this issue, on 
this subject is well worth reading. 
eee 


Diminishing Of late years there 
Returns on seems to have been 
Expansion a tendency for 

some commercial 


beekeepers to ex- 
pand their holdings beyond the point 
where profitable returns are real- 
ized. 

There is a point in expansion be- 
yond which it is inadvisable to go. 
There is a limit to the number of col- 
— one person can manage profita- 

y. 

One beekeeper may actually make 
more profit from 300 colonies than 
another beekeeper will from 1000 
colonies. It should not be a question 
of how many colonies of bees one 
can operate, but rather, how much 
honey or how high a per colony av- 
erage can one secure from the colo- 
nies he can properly care for. 

Years ago when some of our old- 
time beekeepers kept only as many 
colonies as they could care for in one 
yard, they knew each colony inti- 
mately and they were familiar with 
the idiosyncrasies of each queen. 
Now-a-days in commercial apiaries, 
managed with hired help it is a case 
of working apiaries instead of indi- 
vidual colonies. In other words, it is 
mass production applied to beekeep- 
ing. 

While it may not pay to spend too 
much time on individual colonies, 
but rather to work or operate units 
of colonies to cut down on labor, the 
fact remains that individual colonies 
do require individual attention at the 
proper time and unless these colo- 
nies receive the proper attention at 
the right time they become non-pro- 
ducers and thus reduce the per colo- 
ny average. 

We should keep in mind what Dr. 
Farrar told us at the New Orleans 
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meeting recently: “The only way to 
overcome low honey prices is to 
raise the per colony average produc- 
tion of honey.’ Perhaps beekeepers 
can attain this goal by keeping only 
as many colonies as they can manage 
or supervise profitably. 
eee 


As has been point- 
ed out before, the 
work of Uncle 
Sam’s Bee Culture 
Laboratories in va- 
rious portions of 
the United States has been and is 
now stressing the importance of 
large supplies of pollen gathered in 
late summer and fall. For brood 
rearing we should have both pollen 
and honey; the equivalent of five 
or six combs of natural pollen and 
fifty pounds or more of honey in a 
two-story brood nest. Some beekeep- 
ers are still clinging to the single- 
story for wintering, but the single- 
story hive will not have enough nat- 
ural pollen and honey to carry over 
a colony that is strong enough to sur- 
vive winter cold. 

In earlier days we fed the bees 
sugar syrup and took away all the 
honey so that there would be no pol- 
len, as it was then believed that pol- 
len was the cause of dysentery. Late 
work goes to show that this was a 
great mistake. While it is true that 
bees dying from dysentery some- 
times show pollen-clogged intestines, 
yet we now know that an important 
cause of this malady is not pollen. 

Our own experience, as well as 
that of Government men, show most 
conclusively that colonies having a 
large supply of natural pollen in the 
fall will sometimes breed through 
the months of January, February, 
and March in this latitude. The 
amount of brood, however, will not 
exceed in size the area covered by 
the cluster during winter. While 
brood-rearing during winter will be 
limited to a comparatively small 
amount. that small amount of brood 
will furnish enough emerging young 
bees to just about balance the num- 
ber of old bees dying off. In Februa- 
ry and March, the number of young 
bees may exceed the number of old 
bees dying off, provided there has 
been a large reserve of pollen stored 
the previous fall. 

Now we are coming right down to 
brass tacks. During the months of 
August, September, and October, 
both the bees and their owner should 


Importance of 
Securing Winter 
Pollen This 
Month and Next 
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do everything possible to secure a 
large reserve of pollen combs, from 
300 to 600 square inches of pollen 
for each colony, according to Dr. 
Farrar. If the apiaries are not locat- 
ed where there are supplies of nat- 
ural pollen, they should be moved 
alongside of rivers, or swamp lands, 
and if located where there is a wind- 
break of forest trees, the bees will 
find a large amount of pollen in the 
spring, from maples, elms, and other 
hardwood trees. 

The vast areas of corn growing 
over the United States, both North 
and South, may furnish a pollen that 
will be useful during mid-winter. 
Whether corn-tassel pollen is a good 
substitute for other pollen, such as 
the bees use for rearing brood, we do 
not know as yet, and so the average 
beekeeper should see to it that his 
bees are placed in a locality where 
there is a large amount of fall bloom. 
There are many plants which do not 
yield nectar, but do yield pollen. 

One may increase a supply of pol- 
len by making some colonies queen- 
less. It is a generally recognized fact 
that queenless colonies will gather 
pollen, when perhaps other colonies 
will not do so. Queenless bees want 
a queen and want to rear brood, and 
somehow instinct tells them that 
they must have a large reserv2 of 
pollen. 

There is nothing better for late 
winter pollen than goldenrod and 
asters in the northern and eastern 
States. In the South, reliance will 
have to be placed on bitter weed and 
other late-blooming plants. 

See article on the variations in 
pollen values of different plants in 
Gleanings for April, 1939, page 264. 

eee 


DON’TS are_ too 
often neglected by 
beekeepers who 
know better, but keep right on doing 
the things they know they should 
not do. The circular letter sent out 
by E. C. Davis, Extension Apiarist 
of the University of Louisiana, and 
George W. Bohne, Assistant County 
Agent, of Luling, Louisiana, contains 
a list of ‘“Don’ts” that the beekeepers 
of the North, as well as of the South, 
should heed. 

DON’T use carbolic—unless you 
are SURE that you know what you 
are doing. 

DON’T take off uncapped honey— 
be sure that it is ripe before removal. 

DON’T fail to strain your honey. 


Don’ts for 
Beekeepers 
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DON’T bottle for the trade with- 
out processing—even your liquid 
honey. 

DON’T use rusty, second-handed 
tin containers or rusty caps on bot- 
tles. 

DON’T fail to handle honey so that 
it will grade U. S. Fancy. 

DON’T sell too cheaply—the price 
you ask is your estimate of YOUR- 
SELF. 

DON’T neglect your local consum- 
er market. 

DON’T fail to attend some bee- 
keepers’ meetings—you’ll learn 
something. 

DON’T forget that the Inspectors 
are your best friends. 

This is the time of year when bee- 
keepers are offering their honey for 
sale in glass and tin. Too many bee- 
keepers do not strain their honey 
through two or three thicknesses of 
fine cheesecloth before it goes into 
the market container. To prevent 
granulation, honey should be heated 
to a temperature not higher than 
160 degrees Fahrenheit, in a double- 
boiler. Honey should be heated 
quickly then cooled quickly, after it 
has been put into the containers and 
sealed. 

Don’t attempt to label a honey 
“White Clover’? when it is a mixture 
of alfalfa, sweet clover and white 
clover. It is legitimate to call it ‘“‘Clo- 
ver Honey”. A pure white clover, 
without some sweet clover and alfal- 
fa, is not common, but listen to this: 
when one does have a straight white 
clover, he should let the fact be 
known, because there are always 
customers who prefer it to a blend of 
all the clovers. 

eee 


Diluting Honey As everyone knows, 
for Table Use honey will not pour 
as readily from a 

pitcher as will maple syrup. Some 
housewives prefer maple syrup be- 
cause they can handle it more easily 
on the table. The American Honey 
Institute has been recommending 
that all commercial bottled honey, 
just before going on the table, be re- 
duced with warm water so that it 
will pour like maple syrup. The bot- 
tler could not very well make this 
reduction because the honey might 
ferment in the bottle; but it does no 
harm to have the honey thinned just 
before using because it will usually 
be consumed within a week or two. 
The U. S. Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils furnishes the following 
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scale for reduction with water: 

Add \% cup water to 1 cup of honey to se- 
cure the density of maple syrup. 

Add 1.5 cups of water to 1 cup of honey to 
secure the density of corn or cane syrup. 

Add 2 tablespoons water to 1 cup of honey 
to secure the density of molasses. 

For general home use, a very satisfactory 
dilution is 3 cups of honey to 1 cup of hot 
water. Stir thoroughly and store in refriger- 
ator. 


In Journal Paper No. J134 of the 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, by Dr. O. W. Park, we find the 


following: 

In summary, attention may be called to sev- 
eral important facts in connection with the 
procedure just outlined. First—even 20% 
moisture is well within the range found in un- 
treated natural honeys. Second—honey con- 
taining as much as 20% moisture shows a 


very satisfactory body, and, in reality, is 
more satisfactory for table use than honey 
that is so thick it will not pour readily, and 
strings all over everything when a spoon is 
used in it. Third—the pasteurizing process 
(heating three hours at 122° F.) not only 
helps to prevent granulation, but also elimi- 
nates the danger of spoilage from fermentation. 
Fourth—no change in color or flavor is pro- 
duced by the heat treatment used here. 

According to our experience it is 
hardly safe to bottle a honey so thin 
that it might ferment or sour as one 
with 20% moisture content might do. 
The Government tolerance is 18.6%, 
or, in other words, a honey contain- 
ing a larger amount of moisture, say 
20 or 25%, would be seized as not 
complying with the Pure Food Law 
requirements. But there is nothing 
to prevent the housewife from thin- 
ning her honey as indicated in the 
Government scale. 

Directions of this kind might be 
printed on 2%, 5, and 10 pound 
pails. When the honey is so thick 
that it cannot be poured readily from 
a pitcher, it is perfectly proper for 
the housewife to reduce it, either by 
warming it on the register of a hot 
air furnace or a steam radiator, or 
better, reducing it with warm water, 
as explained. The flavor is exactly as 
good, and it will spread more evenly 
over pancakes, cereals, and the like. 

The average ripe honeys in the 
East will run around 17% to 17.6% 
moisture content, but even this is 
too thick to pour readily, and should 
be reduced by the housewife. The 
Western honeys may show no larger 
moisture content than 15% or 16%. 
Where the honey is very thick, it 
will, of course, require a little more 
water to thin it. 

A honey having an 18.6% mois- 
ture content or honey above that is 
not fully ripe in most cases. If so, it 
lacks some of the flavor of the same 
honey of 17% moisture content or 
lower. 
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From North, East, West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, July 1. 


Weather: In our part 
of the State the weath 
er question is pretty 
well settled till the 
time we begin to look 
for rain and we know 
that that time is sev- 
eral months in the fu 
ture. For the _ past 
month we have had 
occasional foggy mornings. This condi- 
tion will likely continue throughout July. 
We have very little depressing heat in 
the Bay Region but in the valleys inland 
it gets pretty hot at times but even there 
we have evenings and nights. In 
the mountains it is not unusual to have 
thunder showers and oceasionally several 
days of cool weather that frequently cuts 
off the honey flow for several days. 

Conditions: In many parts of our ter 
ritory the report a reeord 
breaking swarming season: it commenced 
in March and continued well up in June. 
In fact, the last report to us stated bees 
were still swarming and the date was 
the 27th of June. Many colonies are re 
ported to have swarmed four and five 
times. In cases like this the parent colony 
is cut down to few bees and little honey. 
Commercial beekeepers report bees hold 
ing up remarkably well. While the first 
extracting did not come up to the expec 
tation of the producer the bees were in 
fine condition for the honey flow of their 
next location. 

The greatest difficulty beekeepers are 
having is to find locations that promise 
fair returns for the next three months. 
When that time arrives the honey will 
be in the eans. The heekeepers will be 
putting their bees in winter quarters and 
assuring each other that next year will 
surely be better. Many reports of the 
1939 crop will be written in red ink. 

Bears: In the mountain regions the 
bears have destroyed many colonies. The 
beekeepers know that the eleetrie fence 
will protect their bees but the expense 
for several yards has a tendency to make 
them take a chance. After bears visit 
apiaries, beekeepers sometimes think it 
is too late. There are some 200 beekeep 
ers taking bees to the mountains and the 
only noticeable change in protection is 
that they are making their yards much 
larger, cutting the expense of watchers. 

A Daring Undertaking: The fine hon- 
ey exhibit of the California State Bee- 





cool 


beekeepers 


keepers’ Association at the Golden Gate 
Exposition continues to attract good at 
tention. We are now in our sixth month 
and visitors from 31 states have ex 
pressed their pleasure after viewing the 
exhibit. In addition we are receiving val 
uable comments. It was a 
daring undertaking for a State Associa 
tion to assume the task of finaneing such 
an exhibit. That part is a suecess and it 
bas taught us what organization ean do 
for our industry. It also means that our 
state and fall fairs will make improve 
ments in their already good exhibits. 
Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, Calif, 


newspaper 


eee 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, July 1. 
Weather: Yes, summer 


is here; clear skies, hot 
days and comfortable 
nights, irrigated fields 
and ripening crops. No 
more rain in the val 
leys until next fall un 
less perchance it be a 
thunder shower that 
reaches down into the 
from the mountainous section. 
Winter connects so closely with summer 
and summer so closely with winter that 
spring and fall are practically lost sight 
of. For the next four months we can ex 





lowlands 


pect clear warm days and comfortable 
nights with an occasional fog near the 
coast. 

Market: There is a good demand for 


honey. Loeal buyers were inelined to be 


quite indifferent until competition be 
gan, then these buyers paid a_ cent 
a pound more than they offered pre 


viously for orange honey. Some time we 
heekeepers will get wise maybe. We 
have no crow to pick with the buyers, 
but if the beekeepers themselves do not 
keep posted as to crop prospects and 
market conditions and act accordingly, 
well, fault is it if we sell and 
later see the price advanee a cent or 
more per pound 

The crop thus far: Orange honey has 
all been harvested with an average of 
approximately fifteen pounds per colony 
or about twenty-five per cent of a normal 
crop. Bees on sage, wild buckwheat, and 
other unirrigated ranges have furnished 
little or no surplus thus far. Beekeepers 
report gains of one, two, and occasionally 
five pounds on the best days. Large op 
erators are exercising caution, letting 
colonies get a goodly amount of stores 


whose 
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before taking any surplus. The crop is 
sure to be short. A few beekeepers are 
looking only for a fill-up but many are 
expecting to take some honey. 

From Bro. Hartman’s report we assume 
that the blooming conditions on the eu- 
calyptus in his locality were much like 
that of the orange, very irregular and 
not at all normal. 

Miscellaneous: Al! of those beekeepers 
who practice migratory beekeeping have 
moved their bees once and some of them 
twice since gathering the orange honey. 
Vild buckwheat was tried first, and 
when found wanting, they moved on to 
the alfalfa, athol or cotton. 

Fires that have burned over hundreds 
of acres are reported from San Diego, 
the county just south of us. No loss of 
hees is reported so far but the loss of 
honey production can only be guessed at. 

Some of our larger honey producers 
earry a pair of “pull spring” seales when 
examining their for winter. 
They simply hook the seales under the 
back of the hive, and record the weight 
on the side or cover. When the weight is 
fifty or sixty pounds the colony is safe 
to go through the winter. Some of our 
most successful honey producers now 
winter with twice the honey on the bees 
that would have been considered suffi- 
cient some vears ago. It sometimes hap 
pens that they will have a few tons of 
honey to take off in the spring but that 


colonies 


is better than buying thaf much sugar 
to feed. Many beekeepers. still “rob” 


their bees too closely in the fall thereby 
“paying the penalty”, by having weak 
or dead colonies in the spring, when 
strong colonies are without question the 


honey-getters.—L. L. Andrews, Corona, 





Calif. 
eee 
TEXAS, July 1. 

Weather: June was a 
I month of inereasing 
drouth over the San 
Antonio area, The 
northern half of the 
State and especially 
the cotton area was 
visited by fair rains. 








Throughout much of 
the State the deficien 
cy in rainfall is the largest for ten years 
and in part of the State the largest on 
record. There is little or no hope of a 
honey flow in any section of the State 
except where cotton is heavily honey 
producing. The southern third of this 
area can make but a small crop if eondi- 
little could be 


tions are ideal as cotton 
planted and the plants are still very 
small. 
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Miscellaneous: This year witnessed a 
greater migration of bees and beekeepers 
than in the past as there was no prospect 
here. There was a considerable addition 
to the beekeepers who moved their bees 
to the North. The larger beekeepers in 
the drouth-stricken areas have moved 
their bees where water and some little 
nectar assure a daily living for the colo- 
nies. If rain should come during July and 
August the beekeepers have yet a chance 
to secure from fall-blooming annuals, 
evergreen sumac, and cotton to give a 
sufficient amount of stores for winter- 
ing. 

Texas Meeting: The sixty-second an- 
nual meeting of the Texas Beekeepers’ 
Association was held at Waxahachie, 
June 23 and 24. This was the largest 
beekeepers’ annual meeting ever held. 
The program was given very largely 
by beekeepers and by men from without 
the State who are noted authorities on 
things pertaining to apiculture. Address 
es were given by Mrs. Harriet M. Grace, 
Director of the American Honey Insti 
tute, Jas. I. Hambleton, Chief, Division 
of Bee Culture, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine; L. C. Dadant and 
R. H. Dadant, American Bee Journal; 
and George Oettle of New Jersey. The 
outstanding features were a_ personally 
conducted tour of the Burleson and ex 
tracting plants, a demonstration in a 
commercial-sized apiary loeated on the 
convention grounds in which T. W. Burle 
son showed numerous hive manipulations 
and features which have made 
possible the large crops of honey which 
his yards have yielded. 

The 


special 


went on record by 
resolution in continuing to support the 
American Honey Producers’ League, 
Southern States’ Beekeeping Federation, 
and the American Honey Institute. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary held two ses 
sions in the home of Mrs. Burleson and 
attended two sessions of the Association. 
A large increase in membership in both 
the Association and Auxiliary was re- 
ported. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: 
Howard Weaver, Navasota, President; 
M. B. Hinton, Kenedy, Vice-President; 
H. B. Parks, San Antonio, Secretary 
Treasurer; for Auxiliary: Mrs. J. Claude 
Wilson, No. Pleasanton, President; Mrs. 
A. L. Gehrels, San Antonio, Vice-Presi 
dent; Mrs. I. F. Aten, Secretary-Treas 
urer. The delegates to the American Hon 
ey Producers’ League are T. W. Burleson 
and Howard Weaver; to the Southern 
State’s Beekeeping Federation, E. G. 
LeStourgeon and Roy Weaver.—H. B. 
Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 


beekeepers 
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LOUISIANA, June 29. 


Weather: Conditions 
have been fairly fa- 
vorable in south Lou- 
isiana. After an early 
brood-rearing period 
which enabled colonies 
to develop rapidly, 
there was a succession 





of showers which 
brought on a_e rapid 
growth of all honey-producing plants. 


These conditions resulted in plenty of 
swarms but we still have good prospects 
for a normal crop. 

Marketing is giving the usual head- 
ache. Surplus honey left from the large 
1938 production was mostly sacrificed 
for anything that it would bring and few 
honey producers, in this immediate local- 
ity, have anything but new spring hon- 
ey on hand at this writing. The sacrifice 
prices on 1938 honey are strongly reflect- 
ed in offers on the new crop. The de- 
mand has been unusually good in local 
markets and there seems to be little ne- 
cessity for rushing sales. 

Miscellaneous: I often wonder as to the 
number of old, experienced beemen who 
may read the “Talks to Beginners”. Of 
course, we old eodgers know it all and 
may exeuse our perusal of the column by 
pretending that we are just “checking up 
on Jack”. However, I am sure that most 
of us sometimes find ourselves in a po- 
sition where we have to enlarge our “in 
finite wisdom” with a new idea—maybe 
just an old practice, so naively expressed 
that we proceed to readopt it—usually 
to our benefit. 

Schools and colleges of today are 
stressing the necessity of including some 
training in “citizenship” in the curricu 
lum. Without quibbling over the exact 
designation—citizenship or cooperation 

we may well give some thought to the 
possible incorporation of some such train- 
ing to our embryonic beekeepers. Local 
leadership is in fair supply—most of it 
of good quality, if the ability to attract 
a fair following is a criterion, but it is 
too provincial to be of much benefit to 
the industry, as a whole. We have many 
instances of local organization starting 
out with a great fanfare of publicity 
and promises. Most of them develop like 
an ingrowing toenail—the nail turns in 
and enjoys a wonderful growth—causing 
much pain to everything which it con 
tacts. Sometimes there is a momentary 
local advantage. Then progress calls for 
expansion, not territorial, but market 
control--and the trouble begins. State 
line tariffs, embargoes and “*': catch- 
ing” grading and inspection practices 
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are hatehed in the heat of pure selfish 
short-sightedness. They are too intent on 
personal advantage to practice brotherly 
love or to respect the rights which go 
with citizenship,—and the toenail begins 
to pinch. Many of these little organi- 
zations fail to affiliate with their state 
organizations—they are sufficient unto 
themselves—until they want some larger 
influence to contact legislators. At this 
point they demand service from bodies 
which they have failed to support. 

We have the same conditions higher up. 


State associations neglect affiliating 
with regional or national bodies—but 


these state associations do not fail to 
demand national service when they have 
some necessity for a regulation which 
would advance their personal interests. 
Personally, I cannot see how our indus- 
try could be legislated into prosperity, 
but a united front among the beekeepers 
could result in such regulations as would 
enable us to make progress according to 
our personal ability—and relieve us of 
the stumbling blocks placed in our path 
by selfish minority groups. 

It is so much easier to destroy than to 
build. A bridge which took years to erect 
may be destroyed within a few minutes 
by an invading army—and the little in- 
vasions of local selfishness are already 
“crippling” our larger state, regional and 
national activities. Petty selfishness is 
slowly destroying the foundatjons of 
these needed bodies—and the American 
Honey Institute and our Marketing 
Agreement—both badly needed—will suf 
fer or die if we fail to create a more 
liberal view.—-Geo. W. Bohne, Luling, La. 

eee 
IOWA, July 1. 


Weather: So far this season has not 
been a promising one for eastern Iowa 
beekeepers. Too dry a spring put a crimp 
in the white clover and had a tendency 
to shorten the alsike that managed to 
survive the winter. 

Crop Conditions: There was a profuse 
hloom on white clover the forepart of 
June and had the ground been in the 
proper condition for moisture’ there 
would have been a fair crop of clover 
honey. We had moisture enough the lat 
ter part of June but the clover was too 
far gone for much of a come-hack. There 
is at this date considerable bloom but it 
is fast disappearing and the flow from 
that source will soon be gone. 

The sweet clover is coming on and in 
localities where this plant gives nectar 
there should be a good flow from that 
source as farmers are sowing more sweet 
clover than ever owing to the soil con 
servation program. 
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What the fall flow from heartsease 
will be is too early to determine, but 
there is one sure thing there will be no 
ever-production of honey in eastern 
lowa this year. 

Prices: Extracted honey has been sell- 
ing the past winter for 95¢ per 10 pound 
pail and 50e¢ for 5 pounds at retail, and a 
very good grade of honey at that. Comb 
honey was retailing at from 15 to 18¢ 
per section. At this date I think last 
vear’s crop is pretty well cleaned up so 


there will be little carry-over.—W. S. 
Pangburn, Center Junction, Iowa. 
ece 
WYOMING, July 2. 
Weather: In all parts 





of the State, April was 
warmer than May or 
June. This caused an 
early run-off of the ir 
rigation water which is 
usually stored in the 
mountain snow until 
June and there _ is 
much concern at this 
time over water shortage. However, the 
cold weather in May and June has set 
honey plants back worse than the lack of 
rain and irrigation water. Some parts of 
Wyoming had a severe freeze on June 17 
which killed the bloom on many acres of 
alfalfa. Today, at 8 A. M., it is 56. 

Conditions and Prospects: Bees were 
not able to build up on dandelion as they 
normally do on account of cold windy 
weather, and much feeding had to be 
done. Colony strength is not up to par, 
and swarming has been negligible. Yellow 
sweet clover is blooming but is being 
worked very little by the bees. There 
will not be as much white as last year 
and honey plants in general do not look 
good probably beeause of the lack of 
spring rains, and unless we get some 
good rains within the next ten days the 
honey flow which is just commencing 
will be of short duration. 

Marketing: Locally, good honey well 
packed is selling fairly well and at prices 
ahove the big packers, which continue to 
he distressingly low. True, there is a 
great lack of buving power, but honey is 
not perishable and T don’t believe crowd 
ing it on to the market at ruinous prices 
is necessary nor advisable for the good 
of the industry. Should carry-over honey 
from one vear to the next be sold at a 
discount? Does the packer market such 
honey separately and at a lower price? 
If a producer is obliged to carry over a 
part of his erop until the next season 
many times the next season is not so 
good and the earry-over is needed to fill 
in the low spot. From present indications 
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that will be the case in Wyoming this 
year, the small carry-over will not make 
up the difference in the probable drop in 
this year’s production. 

Miscellaneous: The farmers on the new 
irrigation project in the Riverton coun- 
try recently entered a protest en masse 
to the reclamation department against 
the keeping of bees on the project. They 
were certain that the truckloads of honey 
gathered by the bees were depleting their 
crops. I understand the Government of- 
ficials ruled in favor of the beekeepers, 
but it shows the need of some education- 
ai work along that line. I read some- 
where that the honey crop the beekeeper 
harvests represents only 20% of the val- 
ue bees are to a community. The low- 
down on this point would be helpful in 
a ease like this one in Fremont County. 
Earl C, Reed, Mountain View, Wyoming. 

eee 
INDIANA, July 3. 

Weather and Prospects: 
Beekeeping conditions 
thus far this year have 
seemed very favorable. 
With strong colonies, 
ample rainfall and an 
abundance of clover 
and basswood in 
bloom, the _ prospects 
were for a big crop, 
but to much rainy and cloudy 
weather of late, the prospects have 
dwindled somewhat. It seems now (July 
3) that the crop will be considerably be- 
low that of last year. ; 

Miscellaneous: Small beekeepers here 
abouts report excessive swarming. Quite 
frequently people in town and for miles 
outside call us up asking us to eatch a 
swarm or to get bees out of their house 
which, by the way, we’re not doing. They 
seem to think that we own all the stray 
bees. In our own yards there have been 
no swarms, perhaps because “we planned 
it that way.” 

It is reported that the state appropri- 
ation for bee inspection in Indiana has 
been cut. Inspection in this state is con- 
trolled by the Department of Conserva 
tion, which seems interested chiefly in 
the propagation of fish and game. It 
would seem that apiarists and horticul 
turists should demand a greater consid 
eration of their interests. Perhaps we 
beekeepers are just too dumb to make our 
needs known. In my opinion, our million 








owing 


dollar industry should be entitled to 
more finaneial consideration than the 
importation and ‘propagation of wild 


rabbits which are a pest in this neck of 
the woods.—E. 8S. Miller, Valparaiso, In 
diana, 








KANSAS, July 1. 


Weather: Kansas had 
an extremely dry fall 
and winter. This had a 
serious effect upon the 
honey-producing plants, 
and many of them did 
not become well estab- 
lished during the fall 
of 1938. Following this 
dry fall and winter, a 
part of the spring of 1939 was also dry. 
Mareh had nearly normal rainfall, but 
April and May were decidedly deficient 
in moisture. During June there has been 
more than a sufficient amount of moisture 
for excellent growing conditions. At the 
present time, due to the moist 
weather, white clover is still in bloom 
and yielding nectar, as well as yellow 
sweet and white sweet clover. The blooms 
on the sweet clovers are holding on in 
good condition under the present cool, 
moist weather. There is, however, a sear 
city of sweet clover plants in some areas. 

Condition of Colonies: Where colonies 
had sufficient food during the spring for 
brood-rearing needs, they are strong and 
at the present time gathering a surplus 
of honey. There was considerable swarm 
ing, and there are instances of eolonies 
heing divided at least four times previ 
ous to the honey flow to offset swarming 
conditions and to take eare of surplus 
population present. 

Crop Prospects: In eastern Kansas 
there is one of the best honey crop pros 
pects that has oceurred for several years. 
There is an abundance of yellow sweet 
clover and white sweet clover in the east 
ern third of Kansas. Beekeepers began 
gathering the crop from these two plants 
during the latter part of May and the 
first part of June. 

Miscellaneous: By the time this article 
is in print, the Arkansas Valley Bee 
keepers’ Association will have had _ its 
summer meeting on July 15, in Wichita 
at the City Park. The Southeast Kansas 
seekeepers’ Association meeting usually 
follows this and will have been held at 
the E. lL. Yount farm, three miles north 
of Chanute. 

During September there are two fairs 
of a state nature in Kansas. The Kansas 
Free Fair is held at Topeka from Sep 
tember 9th to the 15th, and following 
this is the Kansas State Fair in Hutch 
inson from the 16th to the 23rd. With 
better crop prospects in for this 
vear, the honey exhibits at these fairs 
should be more extensive and much im 
proved over those of the past five years 
of drouth—R. L. Parker, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, June 27. 


Weather: As is often 
the case when the 
spring starts out under 
the most favorable 
conditions some disap 
pointments are to be 
encountered later. 
The winter losses for 
Pennsylvania were 
very small as_ they 
since the severe winter of 





been 


have 
1935-’36. The early honey flow from fruit 


und dandelion was above expectations. 

Honey Flow: Only a light flow was ob 
tained from locust. In some southern 
counties upland or mountain cress yield 
ed a good surplus in May and early June. 
The honey from this souree is of good 
color and flavor. The flow was unexpect 
ed and might have been over-looked were 
it not for a few colonies on seales. The 
cress grows in fields with other crops 
and is considered a pest by the farmers. 
In abandoned fields it may take full pos 
session and present a solid mass of yel 
low while in bloom. It is sometimes con 
fused with wild mustard. 

The flow from white and alsike clover 
has been disappointing. May was ex 
tremely dry preventing a good flow. Hay 
making and heavy rains have interferred 
with the flow during June. Swarming has 
been troublesome during June and is in 
full swing in central and northern Ponn 
sylvania now (June 27). 
wood and the remaining clover are yield 
ing a moderate surplus. Sweet clover has 
produeed considerable nectar but is not 
sufficiently abundant to produce a sur 
plus except in limited areas. 

Prices: With the crop restricted as it 
is beekeepers should expect some im 
provement in honey prices this fall. The 
market is satisfactory for this time of 
year. 

Miscellaneous: Some records have been 
taken on the death of queens in package 
bees. The records included eighty pack 
ages scattered in small groups over the 
State. From this number of packages 
eleven queens died within the first six 
This amounts to a loss of 13% 
per cent. Of the eleven queens that died 
three could be attributed to a disturb 
ance caused by robbing. In other words, 
the bees had died in the hives and robber 
bees were working in the honey when the 
package introduced. In an 
other apiary where five packages were 
introduced four queens died out of the 
five introduced. This condition indicated 
some tyne of faulty management partly 
due to lack of proper feeding.—Edwin 
J. Anderson, State College, Pa. 
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VERMONT, July 1 


Weather: There has 
been a considerable 
change in the weather 
since the last report. 
May 1 we had exceel- 
lent skiing about 10 
miles from home and 
now, July 1, we are in 
the midst of our honey 
flow. On the whole, 
spring has been cool and late, bees gath- 
ering their first pollen April 27, fruit 
bloom and dandelion coming the last of 
May. Up to now, we have had good rains 
every week so that no crops lack mois- 
ture as they did early in May. 

Crop Prospects: The conditions of bees 
in Champlain Valley for some reason 
vary greatly as does the honey flow so 
far. In the southern end of the Valley, 
both have been excellent. In the north- 
ern end, which is usually the better, both 
bees and honey flow have been poor. In 
fact, one yard was weaker at the start 
of the flow than early in May. It doesn’t 
appear to be spray poison, but just a case 
of not enough honey coming in to build 
up on. 





There is no lack of clover bloom any- 
where. Pasture clover looks better than 
for quite a few years, some pastures 
white with it. Clovers and alfalfa have 
been very apparent with their sweet 
smell everywhere for the, last week. 
Should the clovers continue to yield as 
they have, we should get a good crop of 
honey for a change. 

Comments: H. M. Krebs, on page 431, 
gives information of great value to 
every beekeeper. However, he neglected 
to say if these chemicals can be used on 
comb honey. That is, will it leave an 
odor or taste on the honey? I'll have to 
try them out this summer. Thanks, 

On page 436 we continue to hear dis- 
couraging remarks on the use of carbolic 
acid. It appears to me some beekeepers 
are like the Indian who drank a whole 
bottle of medicine at once with the idea 
it would eure him quicker. Evidently 
some beekeepers try to make the bees 
move faster by using too much acid. Nev- 
er use more than just enough acid to 
make the cloth damp-dry. More than that 
will not work any faster. Its speed de- 
pends on the bees, not on the acid. If 
bees move slowly due to cold, nothing 
will speed them up except a little smoke 
and patience. One pound of acid is 
enough to take off three to five tons of 
honey. In nine years with many tons of 
honey, there’s never been the slightest 
odor to my honey, hot or cold.—Charles 
Mraz, Middlebury, Vt. 
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GEORGIA, July 6. 

Weather: Since the se- 
vere freeze on Janu- 
ary 23, 1939, when 
most all vegetation 
was budding and 
blooming, the weather 
conditions have been 
almost normal. Black- 
gum and white tupelo- 
gum that bloomed im- 
mediately after the 
freeze were a failure so far as Georgia 
was concerned. This meant at least the 
loss of half of the spring honey flow. 
Weather throughout the state continues 
normal, Summer showers have prevailed 
leaving here and there dry or wet spots 
in streaks. After the failure of the gums 
beekeepers became alarmed. 

Crop: On May 15, gallberry was in full 
bloom. The bees filled brood nests and 
supers very rapidly, with a fifty-pound 
average. This occurred all through the 
coastal plains. The Piedmont Plateau had 
light flows from blackberry, poplar, and 
other minor sourees, with almost no sur- 
plus. In the mountain region the situa- 
tion was not much better. The sourwood 
flow is now on and it is yet to be known 
what the erop will be. 

Conditions: Summer honey plants are 
the most ideal in years. Saw palmetto is 
just passing off. Calico weed is now 
yielding at its best, and it looks as if the 
bees will finish up at least a super from 
this source. The Indian broomweed, our 
last big souree for fall, is growing and 
flourishing all over the forest. 

Miscellaneous: Our beekeepers are not 
at all discouraged even in the Piedmont 
section where it was so near a failure. 
They are quite busy making increase and 
requeening. Some are talking of moving 
out in the cultivated areas for the Mexi 
ean clover flow, which will come in Au 
gust and September. 

The Georgia State Beekeepers’ Asso- 

ciation will hold its annual meeting Sep- 
tember 13 and 14, in Wayeross, the very 
spot on where it was organized twenty 
years ago. It will be home-coming day. 
There will be a great ingathering of bee- 
keepers from all parts of the state with 
a basket pienie the first day and a re- 
hearsal of what has taken place during 
all these years and what the association 
has accomplished. The surviving charter 
members will take part in the program. 
The second day will be given over most- 
ly to the social side. 
" Sinee this is homecoming we expect it 
to be one of the largest attended and 
most interesting meetings the Association 
has held.—J. J. Wilder, Waycross, Ga. 
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ONTARIO, July 3. 


Weather: The first 
two weeks of June 
gave us continued dry 
weather with temper 
atures ‘below normal. 
This condition applies 
to nearly all of Ontario 
so far as I can learn. 
sut contrary to what 
we would expect after 
a late spring, clover bloom appeared ear- 
lier than usual, in fact, as early as a year 
ago when we had a very early spring. 





For ten days clover was in full bloom 
and weather so cool that practically no 
nectar came in. We had given all colo- 
nies one super and as is our custom no 
excluder was given at that time. Then 
all at once weather moderated and a 
heavy flow of nectar came in with the 
result that before we could get around 
to put queens down and give second su- 
pers, many colonies were filled up and 
loafing. The result is, of course, that we 
lost a lot of honey and we will console 
with the thought that there 
will be that much less honey on the mar- 
ket if there is a further slump in prices, 
in case the crop is good this year. 


ourselves 


Prospects: Two years ago under simi- 
lar conditions and on this exact date, I 
made the statement that a “good honey 
crop seems assured” and the very next 
day the flow suddenly stopped and of 
course we were disappointed. This year 
at this date, I will merely say that 
prospects appear good for a normal crop 
in our locality, and from what I can learn 
this applies to most of central and west 
ern Ontario. It has been extremely dry 
here, but two days ago nice rains came 
und relieved the situation. 


In Victoria County where we have two 
apiaries, very heavy rains fell a few 
days ago and prospects are very good 
there. The fly in the ointment is that 
hundreds of acres of buckwheat are or 
will be sown and a lot of it is already up. 
That means that much of the clover hon 
will no doubt have to go with 
the buckwheat, and as we are remember 
ing the ruinously low price at which we 
sold last year’s buckwheat honey, a crop 
from that source this year isn’t very al 
luring. 

Miscellaneous: As already intimated, 
we were caught napping by not having 
second supers on soon enough and natur 
ally we expected trouble from 
swarming. But without exception no 
swarming intentions were evident and 
the only colonies with queen cells were 
some that were without a doubt super 


ey crop 


some 
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seding failing queens. This reminds me of 
a recent article in Gleanings relative to 
the Demaree plan of swarm control in 
producing extracted honey and there is 
no doubt that it is 100% effective. But 
why it should be necessary to do so much 
manipulating to control swarming except 
in obstinate cases, is a question with me. 
If we get the bees storing nicely and 
give room in time, we have no swarm 
ing troubles except in rare cases. Last 
year we produced the largest crop at one 
apiary 60 miles from home that we ever 
harvested and to the best of our know! 
edge not more than one swarm absconded 
and not a dozen in the apiary of 100 colo- 
nies offered to swarm. In a case like this 
the Demaree or any other plan would be 
simply a waste of time and labor. 


Comb Honey: In producing honey for 
over 40 years we have not, previous to 
last season, handled more than a few 
hundred sections. But a year ago we 
bought out one of the best comb honey 
outfits in Ontario, and having all the 
equipment we decided to run two of the 
four apiaries for comb honey. One of my 
sons appears to be well fitted for this 
work and he did most of the handling of 
the comb honey colonies. What we know 
about comb-honey production could be 
written on one side of a post card while 
what we do not know would fill volumes 
and yet about 10,000 sections were pro 
duced. The equipment bought is ail ar 
ranged for the 4144 beeway sections and, 
of course, we used them exclusively. 


In last Gleanings Mr. Pease shows 
some sections with pollen in them and 
this morning I asked my son if any sec- 
tions produced last year had any pollen 
and he said, “Not one”. I have been told 
that the deeper section with fence sepa 
rators are more apt to have some with 
pollen than are the 4% sections with 
solid separators. Of course, we used no 
excluders, but our limited experience in 
comb honey production does not entitle 
us to make any intelligent comment on 
the question. For swarm control we prac 
tice what Dr. Miiler finally returned to 
after trying all Cage all queens 
for twelve days after cells are noticed 
and then release the queens, destroying 
all queen cells in the interim. This plan 
is not faultless by any means but after 
queens are released the swarming is over 
100%. Well, this chatter must stop and 
we must get away to some of the apiaries 
to see how supers are filling, and intro 
duce some queens etc. If variety is the 
life, certainly we get lots of 
J. L. Byer, Mark 


plans. 


spice of 
spice in our business. 
ham, Ontario. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Correction: Who’s Who in Apiculture 


In the last session of our state 
legislature the beekeepers got a 
bill passed known as the Hon- 
ey Bill. This became a law June 
7. It requires a honey seal on 
every pound of honey offered for re- 
tail trade. This tax is for the purpose 
of acquiring funds for grading honey 
and carrying on bee disease inspec- 
tion. June 12, Mr. R. E. White, State 
Inspector for Washington, put four 
men in the field and we hope to be 
able to carry on a definite inspection 
program that will put the bee indus- 
try of this state on its feet. All hon- 
ey in the state and any coming in 
must bear this tax. It will create a 
fund to be used for no other purpose 
than inspection of bees and honey. 
I believe we are the first state to try 
such a plan. Watch our smoke.—Eva 
Wixom, Secretary, Washington State 
Beekeepers, Wapato, Wash. 

eee 
Rubber Pad Too Soft 

I can’t refrain from remarking 
over the article by a Nebraska broth- 
er, in the June issue, complete with 
photograph, suggesting a sponge 
rubber pad for sitting on while work- 
ing bees. Curiosity compels me to 
ask if the working part is serious. 
Perhaps we are behind times, as we 
don’t even furnish our help with sun 
suits, or unbrellas when it is hot. We 
prefer to sit in the truck while eat- 
ing lunch, but perhaps a hive has its 
advantages.—H. A. Sundean, Crook- 
ston, Minn. 

eee 
A Hive Carrier 

A few years ago I had a black- 
smith make a pair of hive carriers 
out of round iron rods. One of them 
was made of *” rod and the other of 
33”. to see which I would like the 
better, and I found that the smaller 
one is strong enough and is not ap- 
preciably harder on the hands than 
the larger one. In the manner shown 
in the photos, the rods are to be 
bent in the middle to form a hold 
for the hands, the two halves of each 
rod flaring outwardly from each oth- 
er and having hooks formed on their 
ends and suitable for hooking under 
the bottom-board of a hive. With 
these carriers I can lift and carry a 
hive of bees alone that I could not 
handle in any other way; and two 








This hive carrier can easily be made by your 
local blacksmith. 


men, I have found, can lift and carry 
a hive of bees easier with them than 
without them. Evidently they would 
be very handy for beekeepers who 
winter their bees in cellars. A black- 
smith can make them easily, and 
they are not very expensive and are 
not patented—Lewis B. Avery, 
Clinton, Mich. 





Crildren can handle the hives without effort. 
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REJUVENATING CONNECTICUT BEEKEEPING 
Claude L. Yates 


We, beekeeping enthusiasts of 
Connecticut, are just a little bit dis- 
couraged. The long rainy spell late 
last summer, and that hurricane that 
went wild through here last fall, to- 
gether with a cold late spring, find 
many of us with empty hives and 
few swarms. On top of it all, our 
Grand Old Beekeepers are dropping 
out, either retiring or dying. On the 
whole, the depression has gotten us 
at last, and we’ll soon pass out with 
the Indians. 

Don’t you believe it! Allen Latham 
has called for “‘young blood” to ener- 
gize the fifty-year-old Connecticut 
Beekeepers’ Association, and Cyril 
Simpson, a thirty-year old, was elect- 
ed President at the Annual Spring 


meeting, with a membership cam- 
paign committee, to perform the 
transfusion. 


A similar spirit of new blood was 
injected into the old Association in 
1906 when Allen Latham and thirty 
other youngsters came in with fif- 
teen of the old founders of the Con- 
necticut Beekeepers’ Association. 


This new “pep” made history. It 
brought the bee industry from the 
“gum era” to that of the standard 
hive, from the threatening extinc- 
tion through disease to healthy con- 
trol, from the “Blacks” to the 
“Americanized Italians’, from the 
wasteful comb to the profitable ex- 


tracted crop, from the _ universal 
adulterated ‘‘buggy” honey to the 
sparkling, pure, well-packaged 


health food,—our streamlined nat- 
ural sweet, “Honey”. They have 
done well,—and now we pause. 

We, that is Charles J. Rost, Sec- 
retary, Roy Stadel, Past President, 
and the writer, Chairman of the Ju- 
bilee Committee of the C. B. K. A., 
were reminiscing last spring, and 
decided that what we needed was 
the old “Bee Fan” gatherings of 
thirty years ago, when a fellow 
would pick up another and drive 
several miles in his horse and buggy, 
just to visit with my Dad in the old 
bee yard. 

Then, the idea was born. “Let’s 
start a Bee School in the old bee 





Enthusiasm at these Saturday afternoon meetings runs high. 
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yard! Tell everybody what we are 
doing. The newspapers and bee jour- 
nals will help. Let’s ask some of the 
old-timers to discuss timely topics,— 
we can show our ‘Realm of the Hon- 
ey Bee’, the film on Latham’s queen 
rearing, and several other movies on 
bees. It’s a natural—the answer to a 
need!’’ And history repeats itself, 
with new “pep” in the old Associa- 
tion. 





We are gratified to report a week- 
ly attendance of from thirty-five to 
fifty novices at our Beekeepers’ 
School, where we had not dared to 
hope for more than twenty. Every- 
one expressed sincere appreciation 
for the helpful demonstrations and 
instructions given by the veterans. 
The procedure was as follows: 


Promptly at two p. m., on Satur- 
day afternoons, President Simpson 
projected appropriate movies,—that 
is, on subjects relative to the topics 
to be discussed, following which a 
quiz brought out explanations, and 
later demonstrations were carried on 
in the bee yard. The instructors in 
the order of their service were,—W. 
H. Kelsey, of Bristol, State Bee In- 
spector; Chas. J. Rost of Meriden, 
Elbra Baker of Brooklyn, Roy and 
Mrs. Stadel of Southington, Benj. 
Ellison of Elmwood, Allen Latham 
of Norwichtown, and Prof. L. B. 
Crandall of the University of Con- 
necticut. 
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The splendid thing about this 
whole project was that each instruc- 
tor, (who, by the way, are all mem- 
bers of the C. B. K. A.,) travelled con- 
siderable distance and gave this val- 
uable information free to persons, 
who were all more or less amateurs. 

Along with the Beekeepers’ 
School, a ‘‘Cook-with-Honey” dem- 
onstration was conducted every Sat- 
urday afternoon, in the kitchen of 
Mrs. M. Louise Yates, Regional Vice- 
President of the National Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, and President of the Con- 
necticut Chapter, for the benefit of 
the ladies who were interested in 
learning ways of using honey. 

Further evidence of our Connecti- 
cut Beekeepers’ Association energy 
was the annual summer meeting 
held at Secretary Rost’s out-apiary 
in Meriden on June 24. Our meeting 
to be held at Connecticut State Col- 
lege during Farmers’ Week, on July 
28, is being planned by Prof. L. B. 
Crandall. There will also be a Honey 
Cookery Contest at the College dur- 
ing that week, which is being con- 
ducted by the Auxiliary. As this 
branch of the C. B. K. A. should be 
of great value in familiarizing the 
home-maker with the many advan- 
tages of using honey in her cooking, 
we urge every beekeeper’s wife, sis- 
ter, and mother to enter her honey 
cookery in this contest, for which 
there are some good money prizes. 

Hartford, Conn. 





Ned Prevost of South Carolina scratches his 
head and wonders how that egg got there. You 
can’t fool us, Ned. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 





The June issue of Phoenix Flame 
under Top Tips for Top Men gives 
this Top Tip: Honey Buyers: Ameri- 
can Honey Institute will list in the 
next issue of its publication, all mem- 
bers having honey to sell—as a guide 
to honey buyers. A chart will give 
seller’s name, address, amount and 
kind of honey for sale and how it is 
packed. 

eee 


Some one not long ago wrote to 
the health department of one of 
our largest daily newspapers and 
asked this question, ‘“‘Will I be bene- 
fitted by using a generous helping of 
honey each day?” The reply was 
“Yes, honey!” 

eee 


The American Honey Institute is 
pleased to cooperate with the camp 
educational program of the Civilian 
Corps in Tennessee. This program 
includes a bee project. 

eee 

The American Honey Institute be- 
lieves that it is advisable to publish 
the next issue of Institute Inklings in 
late August or early September. At 
this time samples of new leaflets and 
window streamers can be included 
in the mailing. 

eee 

Red letter dates for the beekeep- 
ing industry will be October 23 to 30 
when the annual Honey Harvest 
Week will be celebrated. 

eee 

Have you decided on your Fair 
Exhibit? Did you read the article in 
the July issue of “‘Beekeepers’ Item” 
entitled, “Are You Going to the 
Fair?” by Charles O. Dresden of 
San Antonio? 

May we suggest that you install a 
loud speaker in the Bee and Honey 
house of the Fair? Secure someone 
who has a good voice for broadcast- 
ing. Allow the exhibitors to give one 
or two-minute talks to advertise 
their honey or honey product. Pre- 
pare clever sayings on honey and 
bees. 

For instance, how would some- 
thing like this be, “Good morning, 
Fair Folks! Have you seen the unus- 
ual honey exhibit? Isn’t it a honey? 
Why not take home a pail of this de- 


licious honey to the folks who bee 
not here? ” 

“Have you tried the delicious 
honey candy? If you are getting 
tired and need a little more pep to 
carry you through the day, eat some 
honey candy.” 

“Do you keep a Happy, Healthful 
Home with Honey?*”’ 

eee 


The editor of a national magazine 
accompanied a physician from Den- 
mark to the New York World’s Fair. 
The physician wanted a glass of milk 
so they stopped at a milk exhibit. He 
asked to have the milk heated. He 
then asked the girl to put two table- 
spoonfuls of honey in the milk. The 
girl said, “I am sorry but we do not 
have any honey here.” The doctor 
said, “What! No honey at a milk 
stand? We always buy our honey in 
Denmark at milk stands.” 

eee 


Have you heard that Errol Flynn 
uses honey in his tea? Even actors 
know that honey improves the flavor 
of tea. 

eee 


The Junior Division of a Sabbath 
School at Battle Creek, Michigan has 
an investment program and is using 
the profits from the sale of honey 
to send to foreign missions. 

eee 


In the July issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal you will find one of 
its most attractive and helpful arti- 
cles on page 34. Ann Batchelder’s 
“Line A Day” has a picture of bee 
skeps in a beautiful setting and a 
poem, “The Bee’’. There are thirty- 
one hints that the housewife cannot 
afford to miss. Number 24—‘‘Ever 
tried honey in your apple pies? 
A little bee told me.” 


Letters are being received daily 
from home demonstration agents 
asking for the Institute literature. 
Many of the leaflets are being used 
in connection with the 4H Club dem- 
onstration teams this summer. 

eee 

The prize-winning honey cookie 
recipes of 1938 will be available in 
leaflet form early in September. 
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National Convention Program Gets Under Way 


Marie Whitcombe 


The program committee for the 
National Honey Convention (No- 
vember 7 to 10 at Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia) has lined up a tentative pro- 
gram for this four-day conclave. 

The first day of the meeting, No- 
vember 7, will be devoted to the 
American Honey Producers’ League 
and all of the speakers will discuss 
marketing and organization. In the 
evening, a general meeting will be 
led by Mr. James I. Hambleton, chief 
apiculturist of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. On the af- 
ternoon of the second day, the Apia- 
ry Inspectors of America will have 
the floor, and their discussions will 
be led by Mr. Starkey. In the even- 
ing, the banquet will be held at the 
Senator Hotel. “The Roll Call of the 
States” is the theme for the third 
day’s program and it is hoped that 
many states will be heard from as 
well as representatives from Canada. 
In the afternoon, the nominating 
committees will make their reports. 

We commence the memorable riv- 
er boat journey the evening of the 
third day. After an all-night trip 
down the Sacramento River, we 
reach Treasure Island, where the 
Fair officials have proclaimed No- 
vember 10th as Honey Day. 

The honey exhibit at the World’s 
Fair is highly educational as well as 
being pleasing to the eye. Its theme 


is a huge gold-colored basket, the 
flowers of which are jars of non- 
granulating sage honey, held on 
green stem-like wires. Leaves of tin- 
foil mingle with the sparkle of the 
honey creating a rich effect. In show 
cases around the exhibit we can 
learn about the products of the hon- 
eybee, the uses of these products, the 
different kinds of honeys, etc. There 
are two observation hives, one each 
flanking the sides, with a_ glass- 
topped tunnel through which the 
bees can fly to the outside. 


All of the agricultural exhibits, 
like the honey display, are dynamic 
educational exhibits that tell a defi- 
nite story. In a state which has the 
highest income per farm and the 
greatest number of diversified farm 
products of any state in the nation, 
it is no wonder that special attention 
should be given to agriculture. 


The ideal California farm is one of 
the outstanding features of the Ex- 
position. In this exhibit the animals 
actually move about, all in appropri- 
ate size and perspective; the tractors 
work, as do the threshers and insect 
traps, and the other essentials of 
modern farm life. The history of 175 
years of agriculture in California, 
from the days just before the arrival 
of the padres to the present time is 
depicted by a 100-foot model done 
in natural colors. 

Davis, Calif. 





The huge basket of honey at Treasure Island attracts thousands. 











Just 





The New Hampshire Bee- 
keepers’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting dur- 
ing Farmers’ and Home-mak- 
ers’ Week at Durham, New 
Hampshire, on Thursday, August 17, 
1939. Morris Dadant, the editor of the 
American Bee Journal, and Roy Grout 
of the Dadant Company will talk at this 
meeting, and we are very anxious that 
the beekeepers from the other New Eng- 
land states—Maine, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
join us on this day.—J. R. Hepler. 


eee 
The Michigan summer beekeepers’ 
meetings will be held at Hillsdale, Au- 
gust 2; Ithaca, August 3, and Traverse 
City, August 4. A worthwhile program 
is being arranged. Mr. E. R. Root will 
be one of the speakers. 
eee 
The Wycming-Livingston County Bee- 
keepers’ Association will hold its Sum- 
mer Meeting and Pienie in the Vil- 
lage Park of Warsaw, N. Y., on August 
9. Mr. M. C. Dadant of Hamilton, I1., 
will accompany Prof. George Rea of Cor- 
nell and be our guest speaker. Bring your 
lunch which will be served at noon.—F. 
G. Benedict, Secretary. 


eee 

Calling ALL Washington State Bee- 
keepers.—The Annual Picnic of the 
Washington State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held Saturday, August 5 at 
Lake Tipsoe. This place is located in the 
heart of the Cascade Mountains, the 
highest place on the Chinook Pass, 
known to some as the Naches Pass. A 
wonderful paved road through the most 
breath-taking scenery leads to this place 
from both east and west side. We extend 
a cordial invitation to all beekeepers 
and their families to bring a basket din- 
ner. Come early and expect a good time. 
Lots to eat, good water, clear pure air. 
Sweet company and a fine program are 
assured. Remember the date, August 5. 

-Mrs. Eva Wixom, Secretary. 

eee 

The annual Vermont Beekeepers’ Pic- 
nie-Meeting will be held Saturday, Au- 
gust 26, 9:30 Standard time at Allis 
State Forest Park on Route 12, south of 
Montpelier, between Northfield and 
Randolph. Will Grover of Bristol, Vt., 
will give an interesting discussion on 
bee hunting. We plan also to have an- 
other speaker. Bring smoker for smoker 
contest, your bee box and sample of hon- 
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ey. Prizes will be given for 
the best “smoker-upper”, best 
bee box, and best sample of 
honey. Remember to bring 
the family and lunch box. 
Allis Park is on a high mountain and a 
beauty spot of Vermont well worth visit- 
ing. We want everyone to come, Vermont- 
ers and visitors from other states.— 
Charles Mraz, Secretary. 


eee 

The annual Summer Outing of the Em- 
pire State Honey Producers’ Ass’n. will 
be held, August 12, 1939, at The Sodus 
Fruit Farm, located just 2 miles north 
of Sodus, N. Y. on the shore of Lake On- 
tario.—a beautiful spot. Mr. M. E. 
Buckman, Manager of the Farm, has 
promised every facility available of one 
of the largest and most beautiful fruit 
farms in the state, in making the bee- 
keepers comfortable and happy. There 
will be ample parking space and a large 
building to go to in case it rains. Wet or 
dry, we will have a nice meeting. Mr. 
H. H. Root of Medina, Ohio, also Mr. M. 
G. Dadant of Hamilton, Ill., have prom- 
ised to attend.—E. T. Cary, Secretary. 


eee 

The biggest and best Southern Bee 
keeping States’ Federation ever held will 
be at Vicksburg, Mississippi, October 30 
and 31. A number of South Carolina bee- 
keepers are hoping to attend, and there 
are still others we are trying to convince 
that it will be to their advantage to be 
at the Vicksburg meeting. A good get- 
together is very often beneficial from a 
financial as well as a social standpoint. 
3eekeepers must not lose sight of this 
fact; for, if we are going to progress we 
must stick together and learn as much 
as possible about our business.—E. S. 
Prevost. eee 

An Ohio beekeeper had a hive of bees 
destroyed by lightning. The bolt of light- 
ning made a hole through the center of 
the hive from top to bottom and scat- 
tered the contents right and left. This is 
the first report of this nature that we 
have ever received. 

eee 

M. Moody Brenneman, well-known bee- 
keeper and nurseryman, near Berne, In- 
diana, passed on June 28 at the age of 61 
years following an operation for appen- 
dicitis. He contributed occasional short 
articles to Gleanings on various topics, 
his latest article being found on page 
146 of the July, 1939, issue. 


(Continued on) page 524) 
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A Few Highlights of the Illinois Tours, June 23, 24, 25 





Owing to lack of space I can show only a few of the highlights of the 
Illinois tour on June 23, 24 and 25, and only a bare mention at that. 
The first is Dr. C. L. Farrar of the U. S. Bee Culture Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., See editorial, page 498 of this issue. No. 2 is W. W. 
Osborn, an ever-present live wire on this tour. No. 3 shows Ross Morrill, deputy apiary inspector 
who is shown in front of his roadside honey stand near Elburn. No. 4 introduces Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter T. Kelley of Paducah, Ky. Both are go:d handshakers. No. 5 introduces C. Anderson of 
Morris, Ill. Asked why he used shallow half-depth hives he said that at 70 he could not lift a full- 
depth super. He is sensible. No. 6 presents James Dadant, left; C. H. Cale, center, of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, taking notes, and A. G. Woodman, right. No. 7 shows Mr. and Mrs. Edney 
Hendrickson, Morris, Ills. He has a fine outfit. No. 8 introduces Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Asa, with 
Betty Jean in the center, the honey girl. No. 9 presents Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Gill of the Root Co., 
Chicago, and Mrs. Carl E. Killion, wife of the Chief Apiary Inspector. No. 1C shows S. A. Tyler 
sitting and other San Jose beekeepers whose names I did not get. No. 11 shows the Assembled 
group of 400 beekeepers at Ingersoll Memorial Park, Rockport, the last town on the circuit. 
No. 12 The first town on the tour on June 23 was at the apiary and workshop of Rocke Bros. 
at Eureka. They have a very fine outfit. One of the brothers is demonstrating a universal buzz 
saw which like all buzz saws is no respector of fingers or hands. No. 13 shows Carl Tudor 
among his skyscraper colonies.—E. R. Root. 














Asked and 


Removing Surplus Honey in a 
____ Large Apiary 

Question.——Last year when 

removing a load of extracting 





supers from an out-apiary the 
bees got stirred up badly and 
caused some trouble in a field 
nearby where a farmer had a team of horses 


Hiow can I avoid a recurrence of this trouble? 
R. Whipple, Ohio. 

Answer.—in the first place a large 
commercial apiary should be a reasonable 
distance from the main highway and 
away from cultivated fields, if possible. 
The hives in the apiary should be ar- 
ranged so that a truck may be driven 
between the rows, This saves time and 
labor in loading supers. It is an advan- 
tage to have three men with the truck, 
one man to remain on the truck to pile 
the supers properly as they are carried 
from either side by the other men. 

When supers are placed over bee-escape 
boards a few days in advance of hauling 
them from the apiary the supers are like- 
ly to be free from bees and it is necessa- 
ry only to lift them off the escape- 
boards without molesting the bees. Do 
not try to remove bee-escape boards at 
the time supers are taken off. This dis- 
turbs the bees too much. It is an advan- 
tage to have a tarpaulin to cover the 
load of supers and to have it folded to 
the front of the truck and fastened se- 
eurely so that it may be unrolled gradu- 
ally, to cover the supers as they are load- 
ed. It is understood, of course, that the 
supers must be loaded as quickly as pos- 
sible in order to get the load under way 
before the bees begin to rob. 

Breaking Up a Colony 


Question.—If one wishes to break up a colo- 
ny can the bees be shaken on the ground and 
allowed to go into other colonies at any time! 

Iver C. Anderson, Minnesota. : 

Answer.—Yes. If this is done during a 
honey flow the bees from the “broken 
up” colony would be accepted more read- 
ily by other colonies. It would be well, 
before shaking the bees on the ground, 
to remove the queen (if she is any good) 
from this colony. Furthermore, the hive 
that contained the “broken up” colony 
should be removed from its stand to pre 
vent the bees from returning to it. 

Comb Hanging in Nature : r 

Question | have noticed that bees in their 
wild habitat build combs without vertical walls 
which is just opposite to the way bees on 
foundation build cells. They do not seem to be 
bothered with stretched cells. If this is 
studied from a geometric view it will be 
that the cells are more rigidly held together. 
Douglas A. Hague, California. , ’ 

Answer.—Careful investigation has 
shown that the bees have no invariable 
rule. They use either the diagonal or the 


seen 
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vertical wall attachments. As 
a rule, we find that the 
combs are built with verti- 
cal walls in nature. Some 
years ago we had the priv 
ilege of seeing some hun 
dreds of colonies in box hives transferred 
to modern hives. We took particular note 
of the way in which the bees hung their 
combs, and found that the rule was not 
universal—neither vertical nor diagonal. 





How to Tell if a Colony is Queenless 


Question.—I have one colony in which | 
am unable to find a queen, eggs, larvae, or 
brood of any kind. The colony does not act 


queenless. How can I tell for sure whether or 


not it is queenless!—John L. Luft, Pennsyl 
Vania. 
Answer.—It is just possible your colo- 


ny has a virgin queen about ready to 


lay. A virgin is sometimes difficult to 
find. When a virgin queen is getting 


ready to begin laying you will find the 
cells in the center of the brood chamber 
polished and ready for eggs. To deter- 
mine whether or not a colony is queen- 
less, you should take a comb with eggs 
and larvae from a queenright colony, 
shake the bees off in front of, or in the 
eolony from which comb is taken, then 
place this comb in the center of the brood 
chamber of the questionable coloay. If 
queen cells are started the colony is 
queenless. If no queen cells appear the 
colony has either a laying queen or a 
virgin queen. 
Too Late for Package Bees 

Question.—I want to get started with ten 
colonies of bees. Is August too late to start 
colonies from packages in this locality? I do 
not care for surplus honey this year. All I 
want is strong colonies for winter—J. L 
Hill, Illinois. . 

Answer.—It may be possible, under 


favorable conditions to develop colonies 
from three-pound packages and queens 
installed in hives early in August. If 
there is likely to be a good late summer 
and fall honey flow in your locality 
packages should build up rapidly. We 
assume you would use full sheets of 
foundation in your hives and, if so, you 
should feed sugar syrup continuously un- 
til the bees have all of the combs drawn 
out. We do not advise using packages 
so late in the season. In our opinion, it 
would be preferable to start with pack- 
ages early next spring, in time to devel- 
op strong colonies ready for the summer 
honey flow. In this way you would be 
securing quick returns from your invest- 
ment the same season, assuming, of 
course, the season would be favorable 
for securing surplus honey. 


in ditty Geet at el al 
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Spinster 





The air is filled with 
the fragrance of bloom- 
ing clover,—and there 
is nothing more pleas- 
ingly fragrant. Through 
all the meadows, there 
are scattered clumps of 
tall rank sweet clover growths, cov- 
ered with their sweet, white, blos- 
soms, and everywhere alsike flour- 
ishes riotously. I never remember a 
year so much a clover year, as this. 
It is the hardest weed to get rid of, 
in our strawberry row, and in our 
vegetable garden, so late this year. 


The cold, wet, backward spring 
has given place to hot weather, and 
how I wish I had ordered bees as I 
had planned. The ‘‘good man of our 
house shook his head, when the bee- 
question was broached to _ him, 
prophesying dolefully, “Bees will 
die, surely, this cold, wet weather,” 
and once again I let a man influence 
me. Now, see the result! Beeless, in 
a world of clover fairly crying out 
that its nectar be garnered and trans- 
formed into Nature’s most delicious 
food,—honey! ; 

I almost ordered bees from Ohio 
again this spring. My order was not 
put clearly enough to be taken for 
an order. Once again you see the ef- 
fect of a man’s influence. It must 
have beclouded even my thoughts 
and intentions. Then came delay 
caused when I went to see King 
George and Queen Elizabeth, staying 
a week with the girls from home. 
Then, too, the Customs Office, where 
they must assuredly come, was good 
fifty miles away, the weather con- 
tinuously unfavorable etc., etc. Well, 
I lost heart, and incidentally, the 
best chance in a lifetime for a bump- 
er honey crop. 

I miss the busy hum of bees. Home 
isn’t quite home without it. A stray 
bee does occasionally wander here, 
but we must be content with the odd 
bumble-bee. Flies of all description 
buzz about, but the high-pitched 
whine of mosquitoes is far from mus- 
ical. All are the irritating, disturbing, 
element, at this season here in the 
Northland, and they surely take the 
joy out of life for a month or two. 

And speaking of sweet clover; I 
never saw a weed so hard to ex- 
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Jane Says: 





terminate from my gar- 
den. It is really a pest 
there. I cannot pull it 
up, if it once gets a good 
start, and it takes a deal 
of elbow-grease, hoeing 
it out, and making a 
thorough job of it. The great roots 
work miracles in opening up the 
soil, and enriching it with nitrogen. 
Do they draw this from the soil, or 
from the air, or both? 


I got a big surprise the other day. 
The men-folk, coming across a fine 
strawberry patch, borrowed a pail 
to bring some home. And the pail 
was a honey-pail, labelled “Honey 
Boy” clover honey. It almost seemed 
to belong to me, it was so familiar 
sounding. On the other side of this 
interesting pail were directions for 
using this same honey instead of corn 
syrup or such cane products, in feed- 
ing young babies. May I quote just 
what this remarkable honey man 
says? I hope he will tell us if he is 
responsible, or can we compliment 
the firm manufacturing these honey 
containers. Here is the exact spiel: 


“This honey is as pure as the bee 
gathered it from the clover bloom. 
The natural yeasts have not been de- 
stroyed by any application of heat, 
and the honey in its natural state is 
mildly laxative. It is especially rec- 
ommended for the feeding of young 
babies. Use the same quantity of 
honey as of cane sugar or corn syrup, 
dissolving the honey in the warm 
milk. You will be pleased with the 
beneficial results. If the honey is 
crystallized, liquefy by placing the 
tin in warm water. Always keep 
honey in a dry, cool place.” 


Whoever is responsible for this 
fine tribute and advertisement to 
the virtues of honey, surely deserves 
a word of praise and of appreciation 
as well. I only hope it was a Canadi- 
an, because, you see, I am a bit jeal- 
ous that my fellow countrymen be in 
the fore when it comes to boosting 
the honey industry. The Americans 
are the best boosters, in that line, 
that I have ever heard of or read 
about, and my hat is off to them, 
always, because of this.—Spinster 
Jane. 
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Talks to 





More About Locat- 

ing Apiaries 

At the close of 
last month’s talk I 
touched on a topic 
very vital to our in- 
dustry, viz., getting 
apiaries properly lo- 
cated, also manipu- 
lating colonies so 
that the bees do not 
get stirred up and 
sting neighbors. 

In a recent letter 


from George W. 
Bohne, Luling, La., 
he suggests that 


hives in villages or 
towns face away 
from a highway or 
street so that the bees may be forced to 
fly higher in passing over the street. 
That sounds like a sensible idea. Thanks, 
Mr. Bohne. Of course, it is assumed that 
apiaries should be a reasonable distance 
from streets or highways. A row of trees 
between the apiary and street helps to 
make the bees fly high. 

Some beginners may overlook the fact 
that in order to secure good honey crops 
it is necessary to locate apiaries where 
nectar and pollen are plentiful and relia- 
ble. In many cases beekeepers may be 
favorably located for securing a good 
crop but failure is due to faulty bee 
equipment and apiary management. 

An Amusing Experience 

A few years ago I was driving through 
one of the best honey producing regions 
I have ever seen. Commercial apiaries 
were piled high with supers. I noticed 
an apiary of about 20 hives near a dwell- 
ing house close to the road so I stopped 
to make a short call. The owner of the 
bees, an elderly man, greeted me. 

I did not wish to be inquisitive but lL 
was interested in learning about his apia- 
ry and method of management. It was 
unnecessary to seek this information. 
The old gentleman took me into his apia- 
ry house and explained the details of his 
methods. He produced comb honey (or 
tried to). His brood frames were unwired 
and equipped with half-inch foundation 
starters, while his comb honey sections 
received only one-quarter inch starters. 
(He practiced economy). 

A easual inquiry brought out the fact 
that he usually secured one super of 





Editor M. J. Deyell in the apiary. 





Beginners 





comb honey from 
each colony, but, 
said he, “a few 
years ago we had 


such a good honey 
season that I had to 
put the second su- 
per on each hive”. 
Think of it, only 
one or two supers 
of honey per colony, 
when with intelli- 
gent and _ efficient 
apiary management 
he could easily have 
secured 100 pounds 
per colony! 

Had I told him 
that well-managed 
colonies a few miles 
from him stored over 200 pounds surplus 
during that season. I don’t suppose he 
would have believed me. 

Getting the Maximum Crop 

To secure the maximum crop we must 
have good bees, good equipment, a good 
location and intelligent apiary manage- 
ment. Under apiary management come 
the three fundamentals I have menvioned 
frequently: (1) providing ample food at 
all times,—honey and pollen; (2) Comb 
space which means supering in plenty of 
time; and (3) adequate protection from 
the elements which means properly insu- 
lated hives. If our bees have been sup 
plied with these requirements and funda- 
mentals we must get a crop, if (and 
here’s the rub) there is nectar in the 
plants and favorable weather for nectar 
secretion and bee flight. 

I have purposely made this brief re 
view of beekeeping requirements so that 
we may check on our possible failures to 
secure a normal crop this season. 

Here in Eastern Ohio normal colonies 
have put up very little surplus thus far 
(this is July 11). Of course, the season 
isn’t over yet and we are still hoping. 
Beekeepers further west are faring bet 
ter. 

Little Swarming this Season 

Bees swarmed badly last season, This 
year very little swarming has occurred 
in this region. I am running some bees 
in Western Ohio for comb honey and 
most of those colonies are putting up 
section honey without any attempt at 
swarming. 

In early May we had a cool spell in the 


. 
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North that caused a break in normal 
brood rearing. This cold spell held colo- 
nies back somewhat and they reached 
their peak of strength at the proper 
time,—-when the main flow began. Had 
there been no cool spell to cause a break 
in brood rearing strong colonies would 
have reached their peak of strength too 
early and swarming would have occurred. 
Taking Off Honey 

This is an important part of apiary 
work. Some beginners, also veteran bee- 
keepers, make the mistake of removing 
extracting combs of honey before the 
honey is properly ripened. The combs 
should be at least three-quarters capped 
over, similar to the combs shown in the 
accompanying picture. Honey that is not 
properly ripened, or that has too high a 
water content, is likely to ferment when 
put into containers. 





Extracting combs of honey ready to be ex- 
tracted. 


Just the other day we had a letter 
from a beekeeper in this area who men 
tioned finding bubbles in the combs of 
honey. This is a sign of fermentation. 
Wet weather does not improve such a 
condition. In any event, honey should be 
left on the hives until it is well ripened. 
Warm, dry weather would help bees to 
properly ripen honey. 

Robber Bees 

During a honey flow combs of honey 
may be exposed without danger of rob 
bing but just as soon as the honey flow 
begins to shut off bees will snoop around 
looking for honey. When operating colo 
nies, combs should be put back into the 
hives as quickly as possible after being 
examined and combs or supers that are 
removed for extraction should be covered 
up tightly in the apiary house. 

Keep Light Honey Separated from Dark 

Beekeepers in buckwheat regions 
should remove white honey before buck- 
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wheat begins to bloom in order to pre- 
vent the dark honey from getting mixed 
with the light. In some eastern states 
goldenrod, an amber-colored honey, be- 
gins this month. 

Requeening 

Old queens that are failing should be 
replaced with young laying queens. These 
young queens will have time to produce 
populous colonies for winter and still be 
in their prime next season. 

While there are various methods of re- 
queening it seems advisable for begin- 
ners to buy queens from reputable breed- 
ers and follow carefully the directions 
for introducing, which accompany the 
queens. 

Keep Colonies Supered 

It is well to have an extra empty super 
on each colony, even during August, and 
especially in regions where late summer 
and fall flows occur. One never knows 
until the close of the season what honey 
flows may materialize. It is wise to keep 
ample comb space available for strong 
colonies. 

Roadside Honey Stands 

Thousands of people are touring the 
country. Beekeepers should be alert to 
the possibilities of roadside selling. A 
neat stand and honey sign erected at the 
side of the road or street where parking 
space is available attracts honey cus 
tomers. Service and quality are the key- 
notes of success. 

















Bees that escaped through and clustered above 

a honey house bee-escape on a window screen 

of the Root Co. honey house, season of 1938. 

This cluster remained on the building for over 
a month. 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 





Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 


Ref 


erences required from new advertisers not known to uss Rate—7T7 cents per counted word each in 


sertion, Each initial, 


each word in names and addresses, 


the shortest word such as ‘‘a’’ and the 


longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many 


figures in it), count as one word. 


Copy should be 


in the 10th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 











COMB HONEY. Ida Guhl, Napoleon, Rt. 2, 
Ohio. 

BEST CLOVER in new 60's. E. S. Miller, 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 

FANCY clover honey, case or quantity. J. 
Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 





CHOICE Ohio 
Noah Bordner, Holgate, 


clover honey in new 60's 


Ohio. 




















FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 

HONEY ht and light amber extracted 
F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y 

CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in new 
60's. David Running, Filion, Mich. 

NEW CROP light clover extracted, in new 
60's. Jones Apiaries, Sauquoit, N. Y 

CHOICE clover honey in 60’s. R. C. Bish 
successor to Moore Apiaries, Tiffin, O. 





CLOVER comb and 
request. Howard Grimble, 
FINEST CLOVER extracted honey, 
60's; $7.2 Irvin Van Devier, Medina. O. 
CHOICE CLOVER and light amber honey in 

60’s. The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich. 
MICHIGAN'S finest well-ripened white hon 

ey in new 60's. 4~ Cowing, Jenison, Mich. 
FINE QUALITY packed 

in new sixties. Harry Ark 
NOW SHIPPING new crop clover comb and 


extracted. Quotations on 
Holcomb, } 





two 











light amber honey 
Spooner, Stephens, 

















extracted, none finer. F. J. Smith, Castalia 
Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Fancy Iowa white clover ex 
tracted honey. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
Iowa. 

ORANGE, palmetto and mangrove honey in 
new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, 
Florida. 

NEW CROP extracted clover honey. Prices 
on request. Sample, 10c. Frank R. Parmelee, 
Le Roy, N. Y. 

NEW CROP white honey in new sixties 


(60's), case or carloads. D. R. Townsend, 


Northstar, Mich. 





NEW CROP CLOVER extracted. Let me 
know the quantity you can use. Emery Hor- 


ton, Holcomb, N. 
FANCY TUPELO and light amber honey for 














sale, barrels and 60’s. Marks Tupelo Honey 
Co., Apalachicola, Fla. 

RASPBERRY AND CLOVER HONEY. In 
60-lb. cans for 8c a lb. Elmer Hutchinson & 
Son, Lake City, Mich. 

HARRIS—Fancy clover extracted, new crop, 
in new sixties. Case or carload. J. N. Harris, 
Saint Louis, Michigan. 

WE BUY AND SELL ALL KINDS COMB 
and extracted, carloads and less; also bees- 
wax. H,. Blitz, P. 0. Box 8452, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 





WHITE CLOVER 
cans. State amount 
711 Avon St., Flint, 

FANCY Tupelo 
Write for prices 
Apiary, Apalachicola, 

COMB and 
white, also 


extracted 
wanted. 
Mich. 


honey, barrels 
and samples. 
Fla. 
extracted honey. 
amber. Write for 
Crowther, Cass City, Mich. 


_NEW CROP clover in 60, 5, 
tins. Buckwheat after Sept. 1. 
Route 1, Amsterdam, N. Y 


CHOICE white clover, and 
tracted honey in new 60’s, by 
R. J. Williams, Attica, Ohio. 

HONEY FOR SALE—AIl kinds, any 
ty. H & S Honey & Wax OCo., Ine., 
Greenwich St., New York, N. Y 

NEW CROP clover extracted in 
per pound; 1938 crop crystallized, 
less. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ghio. 

FANCY white clover extracted honey, can or 
ecarload. Price on request. Sample 15c. Jos 
H. Hoehn & Sons, Ottoville, Ohio. 

COMPLETE bottled honey, 
pure clover. Also packer in £’s and 60’s. Cen 
tral Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, Ohio. 

HOWDY'S HONEY—New crop clover comb, 
extracted and Honey Hunks now ready for 
shipment. Howard Potter, Ithaca, Michigan 

CHOICE Northern New York clover honey 
in new 60's and 5-lb. tins. Send for sample 
and price. A. A. French & Son, Theresa, N. Y 


CHOICE white sweet clover, also extra light 
amber honey in new 60-pound tins by the case 
or carload Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 

NEW CROP comb and extracted honey, also 
some 1938 crop at reduced prices. Write stat 
ing quantity and kind wanted. C. B. Howard, 
Geneva, 

CLOVER HONEY FROM 
Ohio’s finest clover extracted in 60’s. 


honey in 60-lb 
Leonard S. Griggs, 





and 60's 
Stevenson's 





Best 


quality 
prices. E 





and 2% lb 
Earl Rulison, 





light amber ex 
case or ton lots 





quanti 
265-267 





sixties, 6c 
half cent 








line comb and 

















CLOVERDALE 
Sample, 











10¢e. Prices upon request The Cloverdale 
Apiaries, Cloverdale, Ohio 

HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 
earload lots of California and western honeys 
We stock all varieties. Hamilton & Co., 1360 
Produce St., Los Angeles, California. 

HILT'NER’S quality white clover honey is 
really a fine honey, produced in modern apia 
ries, extracted with finest equipment, packed 
in new cans. Prices on request. Ray Hiltner 
North Creek, Ohio 

NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon- 





ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all 
size packages. Five-pound pails my specialty 
Edward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman 
St., Syracuse, N. Y 

NEW CLOVER comb, extra nice, 12 to 16 
oz., mostly 15 oz. Very white, well capped. 24 
sections, $3.00. Honey guaranteed to arrive 


in good condition by freight. Clarence Engle, 


Kearneysville, W. Va. 


i;je 
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OUR NEW CROP Michigan clover honey is 
now ready for the market. New cans and cases. 
Let us contract with you for your season’s 
supply. None better. E. D. Townsend & Sons, 
Northstar, Michigan. 


- HONEY AND WAX WANTED _ 
BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 


guarantee any honey buyer’s financial respon 
sibility and advise all beekeepers to sell for 
eash only, or on C. O. D. terms except when 
the buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the seller. 

WE WILL BUY your honey. Send sample 
and price. Alexander Co., Box 343, Rt. 4, 
Toledo, 0. 

WANTED—White clover honey. New cans 
only. Clover Blossom Honey Co., 712 Kossuth 
St., Columbus, O 

WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bryant 
& Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, white and 
light amber extracted honey. Any amount. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, Ohio. 

CASH PAID FOR carloads and less than 
carloads of extracted honey. Send sample and 
best price. C. W. Aeppler Company, Gtono 
mowoc, Wis. 

WANTED—White and amber’ extracted 
Honey, any quantity, also Beeswax. Write 
The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WANTED—AII grades of comb and extract 
ed honey. Bee supplies and honey containers 
for sale. Prairie View Apiaries, 12213 12th 
St.. Detroit, Michigan. 


aps FOR SALE 


BEST bee hunting outfit. Grover, Bristol 
Vermont. 

500 BRIGHT clean 60's, used once, 19¢ 
each. D. Alexander, Box 343, Rt. 4, Toledo, O 

QUEEN PAINTING OUTFITS, $2.00 post 
paid. Southwick Apiares, Waban, Massachu 
setts 

BEEGONE is quicker, cheaper, safer. Pint, 
7T5e, express prepaid. Drives bees out of sev- 
eral tons honey. Honey House, Adrian, 
Michigan. 

FOR ADDED INTEREST to your _ honey 
exhibit at the fair this fall use an old-time 
straw beehive. Photos free. G. Korn, Berrien 
Springs, Mich. 


















































ATTRACTIVE prices on bee supplies and 
comb-foundation. Send for catalog. Saves you 
money. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Wal 
nut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








WRITE FOR CAT'ALOG. Quality bee sup- 
plies at factory store prices. Prompt ship 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hubbard 
Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 


COMB FOUNDATION sat money-saving 
prices. Plain, wired and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rates. Comb and cappings 
rendered. E. S. Robinson, Mayville, N. Y. 








CARTONS for Cut Comb Honey. New at 
tractive designs with your name and address. 
Low prices. Fast service. Samples on_ re 
quest. May Carton Co., Box 257, Traverse 
City, Michigan. 





$11.00 is our price for working 100 pounds 
of your wax into medium brood. Our large 
modern bee hive factory is manned by experi- 
enced workers, milling thousands of pounds of 
comb foundation, and hundreds of thousands 
of board feet of lumber into bee hives annual 
ly. QUALITY AT' LOW COST is our motto. 
Free catalog. Free shipping tags for your wax. 
The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 
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“Spoerri’s Goldens” 


Large, gentle, and SUPER-PRODUC 
TIVE! Original Italian stock but im 
proved and bred up over a long period 
of years. Every queen is young, fertile, 
and personally reared; bees very little 
inclined to swarm. 

‘*‘PROVE TO YOURSELF"? that this 
is the ideal bee you have been looking 
for. 

YOUNG LAYING QUEENS 

1 to 4 60c each postpaid 
5 to 19 50c¢ each postpaid 
20 and over 45c each postpaid 
Dealers 43¢ each postpaid 


SPOERRI APIARIES 


St. Bernard, P. O., Louisiana 





QUEENS 


Three banded Leather-colored 
Italians 
50c each. Lots of 10, 40¢ each. Lots of 100, 


35e each. 


The Crowville Apiaries 
Rt. 1. Winnsboro, La. 


Quality 3-Band Italian Queens 
30c each 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


W. O. GIBBS, 
BROOKFIELD, GEORGIA 








**She-suits-me’’ queens, 3- 
banded Italians, most exce: 
lent strain: One queen, 7£c; 
8 queens, $2.00. Stamps ac- 
cepted for single queen. 


Koolairy veil, $1.50 post- 
paid, SAFIN queen cage, $1, 
for ten; 15c for one. 


ALLEN LATHAM 
Norwichtown, Conn. 











Moore’s Strain 


Leather Colored Italian Queens 
Superior Stock 


50c 


World-wide reputation for honey- 

gathering, hardiness, gentleness, 

ete., since 1879. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. P. MOORE 


MORGAN KENTUCKY 




















Caucasians 


Extra gentle, prolific, long tongue, lit- 

tle inclined to swarm, dependable 

workers—10% to 40% ahead of Ital- 
Wintered here out-of-doors and bred in 
a climate like their native land—-severe win- 
ters—cold windy springs—thus insuring their 
good qualities. Foundation stock from moun- 
tainous province of Terek, Caucasus. 


Carniolans 


prolific at all times, very gentle, best of win- 
terers, build beautiful white combs, most ex- 
cellent workers. My Carniolan queens headed 
colonies producing 435 lbs. extracted over the 
whole yard. 32 years with them. Have supplied 
many State Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations with them. My Carniolans among 
others were used in the recent Iowa Experi 
ment Station test showing Carniolans best for 
Iowa. My own and Jan Strgar imported strain 


Prices, Both Races: 


Untested, 1 to 5, 60c each; 6 or more, 50c 
each. Tested, $1.00 each. (Foreign countries, 
untested, $1.C0 each; Tested, $1.50 each.) 
northern winters and 





ians. 


Both races withstand i 
changeable springs better than Italians. Both 
races build up more readily during the un- 


favorable springs of our eastern and northern 
states and are ready for the early flow. Both 
races will improve Italians in gentleness and 
honey gathering. 

time to requeen. 


August is a good 


Ask for free paper 


ALBERT G. HANN 
GLEN GARDNER, NEW JERSEY 


FIVE GOODS 


GOOD queens, GOOD stores, GOOD protection, 
is GOOD insurance for a GOOD 





honey crop 


REQUEEN now with HGLLOPETER reared 

queens from GOOD hustling, gentle Italian 

stock. Really GOOD, you are the judge. Fifty 
cents each, any number. 


White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 


Gleanings advertisers from 1911. 





Palmetto Quality Queens 


Again we solicit your orders for our high 
quality Queens for the season of 1939. Prices 
as follows 1 to 10 queens, 40c each; 11 to 
50, 37c each; more than 50, 35¢ each. 15% 
discount to dealers purchasing 100 or more 
queens during the season. Above prices in ef- 
fect May 25. We guarantee satisfaction and 
a square deal. 


C. G. Ellison & Sons, Belton, So. Car. 
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USED  5-GAL. TINS — Good condition, 
emptied with dry heat—Single cartons at 15c¢ 
each, also double wooden cases at 25c case. 
F.0.B. New York, subject being unsold. Honey 
Packers, Ine., 730 Fifth Ave., New York, 
ny. 2 

FOR 


cages; 





SALE—Fine quality 

Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont 
Michigan. 


COMPLETE honey packing equipment, la 
beling machine, copper bottling tank, 2 heating 
tanks, safe, 3 scales, 4 tables, 100 trays, 13x21 


queen mailing 








inches, 2 four wheel trucks 2x4 feet. Walter 
Geiger Company, 325 West Vine Street, Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin 

HONEY PUMP, $12.50. Root melter, steam 
or oil stove, $10.00 with 45-frame rack 
2000-lb. honey tank with gate, $17.00; plat 
form yard scale; 60-lb. scale, and 5 and 10 Ib 
scale, each, $8.00. All items guaranteed. Peter 


Molenaar, Renville, Minn 
FOR SALE—We are 


ing bee supplies slightly shopworn; odd sized 
surpluses, ete., which we desire to dispose of 
and on which we can quote you bargain prices 
Write for complete list of our bargain ma 
terial. We can save you money on items you 
may desire from it. Dadant & Hamil 
ten, Illinois 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 
ITALIAN QUEENS. W. G. Middle 


town, Pa 
SILVER RUN QUEENS are sterling. Try 
them. W. E. Streetman, Midland, Ga. 
NORTHERN-BRED 
Italians, 50 each 
Mich 


TWO GOOD COLONIES. 
Cruaranteed $15.00 
pine, N. Y 

CAUCASIAN Package Bees. 
now for 1940 delivery. P. B 
Greenville, Ala. 

ITALIAN THREE 
ket prices Circular 
Shellman, Georgia. 

EMPIRE State strain Italian queens. Bred 
for honey production. 50c¢ each. Coggshall & 
Son, Groton, N : 





constantly accumulat 


Sons, 








Lauver, 








gentle 
Rodney 


queens, 
Shirl 


hardy, 
Baker, 


cents 





Ten extra supers 
Rev. McKee, Al 


clean 





3ooking orders 
Skinner Bee Co., 





mar 
Howell 


BAND QUEENS at 
mailed D. W 











ITALIAN queens untested, 1 to 10, 50¢ 
each; 10 or more, 40¢c each. James E. Wing, 
Knights Landing, Calif 

ITALIAN Queens that produce hardy and 


Robert 


gentle bees. Untested queens, 75c¢ each 
B. Spicer, Wharton, N 

450 HIVES of equipment and 
locations. Guaranteed free from disease. Joseph 
H. Peterson, Brigham, Utah 





bees, good 





SELECT northern-bred Italian or Caucasian 
queens, 60c each. Very gentle and productive 
Conner Apiaries, Stockton, N. J 

NGRTHERN-BRED 
Queens 
$1.00 





Leather-colored Italian 
Bred for honey production. 35c; 3 for 


Diemer Bee Co., Liberty, Mo 





Mott’s Northern-Bred Italians 


Eliminate that swarm nuisance. 


August to November, 75¢c each; 25, $17.50; 
50, $32.50: 100, $60.00. Tested, fair to good 
breeders, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00. 


All queens purely mated, or replaced free. 


E. E. Mott, Glenwood, Mich. U. S. A. 








ITALIAN queens, N. J. Experiment Station 





stock, selected, carefully reared, 75c each 
Cireular. E. G. Carr, Pennington, N. J. 
OVER 450 mostly two-queen stands, state 


1425 
extractor. 


inspected . 
frame 
ing 


MY CARNIOLANS build beautiful white 
combs. They winter with less stores. QUEENS 
50c; ten or more, 45c, postpaid. EPHARDT’S 
7 tobe FARMS, LETTSWORTH, LOUISI- 

NA. 


8-frame hives and supers; 8 
Kuster, Wheatland, Wyom- 
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FOR SALE—Eighteen colonies in new Root 

hives. Certificate of inspection furnished. 

Lloyd Sugaski, 333 E H B, Elyria, Ohio. 


WING'S Italian Queens, extra gentle, non- 
swarming. Less than ten, 50¢ each. Ten or 
more, 40c each. Instant delivery. J. E. Wing, 
Cottonwood, Calif. 


OAUCASIAN QUEENS until Nov. Ist, one, 
50c; ten, $4.50; twenty-five, $10.00. Safe 
arrival. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., R. 4, Box 
132, Greenville, Ala. 

110 COLONIES, 10 frame, deep broodnests, 
supers, excluders, packing cases, extractor. 
Bees guaranteed free from disease. William 
Coggshall, Ithaca, N. Y 

100 COLONIES of bees for sale, one or all 
Guaranteed free from disease. Also hives, su 
pers, and honey. Write Dr. P. Pearlstein, 
Crompond Rd., Peekskill, N. Y. 

50 COLONIES bees in double brood cham- 
ber hives, all ten-frame equipment, inspected 
with or without crop, in New York State 
Subscriber, care Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 


CAUCASIANS. MILLER BROTHERS, Three 
Rivers, Texas. Oldest exclusive Caucasian 
breeders west of the Mississippi. Packages 
with queens introduced. Write for Circulars 

REAL PETS—Brown’'s Stingless sees 
Good honey gatherers, non-swarmers. Season's 
price, $1.00 for a queen, over 10, 90¢ each 
Brown's Apiary, Cape May Court House, N. J. 


““CARNIOLANS Exclusively.’’ Queens from 
imported mothers Jan Strgar strain. Un 
tested, 1 to 10, 60c. Quantity prices on re- 
quest. Tested, $1.50. Allen’s Apiaries, Auburn 
dale. Florida 


EXTRA YELLOW Italian queens that pro- 
duce bees a little more yellow than three 
banded; more gentle and just as good workers 
Untested 50c¢ each: tested $1.00 each. Health 
certificate and satisfaction. Hazel V. Bonke 
meyer, Randleman, N. C., Route 2. 

CHOICE bright Italian queens that are a 
pleasure to work with and be proud to own 
The stock has been bred and selected in the 
North the past 35 years for good winterers, 
hustlers, gentleness and fine color; 75e each; 
dozen, 78.00; breeders, $6.00. Emil W. Gute 
kunst, Colden, N. Y. 



































FOR SALE 350 colonies bees, mostly 10 
frames, good condition, no disease, migratory 
outfit with loeations in Pennsylvania and 
Georgia, 700 supers drawn comb, excluders, 
top screens, 200 extra bottoms, extractors, 
tanks and V-8 Ford truck (hauls 175 colonies) 
all at a bargain. No triflers wanted. W. C 
Long, Millville, Pa. 





FOR STRONGER COLONIES, bigger honey 
crops, and gentler bees, try our prolific well- 
bred 3-banded Italian queens used for years 
by leading beekeepers of the U. S. and Canada. 
Select young laying queens, 50 cents each; 
ten, 45 cents each; twenty or more, 40 cents 
each. Prompt deliveries, no disease. We have 
one of the largest best equipped queen rear 
ing places in the South. H. C. Short, Fitz- 
patrick, Ala. 





DAIRY GOATS 


BEE CULTURE 521 
THE BEE WGRLD—The leading journal in 


Great Britain and the only international bee 
review in existence. Specializes in the world’s 
news in both science and practice of apiculture 
Specimen copy, post free, 12 cents stamps. 
Membership in the Club, including subscrip 
tion to the paper, 10/6. The Apis Club, L. 
Illingsworth. The Way’s End, Foxton, Royston, 
Herts, England. 








Does Your Honey Crop 
Mean Anything 
to You? 


If so, you will want queens of proven 
merit. All others are expensive at any 
price. Untested, 50c each. 

15% discount to dealers. 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS 
R. 1. 


Mack’s Queens 


(They Speak for Themselves) 
Big—Vigorous—Hardy Northern-bred Italians. 
Twenty-four years as a breeder is your assur 
ance of getting queens of the Highest Quality. 
Alt queens are fully Guaranteed. You won't 

go wrong when you deal with Mack. 


Only 50c each. 
15% discount to dealers and Bee Associations 
Herman McConnell 
(The Bee & Honey Man) 
Rte, 2 


Montgomery, Ala. 














Robinson Illinois 





——»> Hello, Folks<—— 


Here We Are Again, STEVENSON’S line-bred 
GOLDENS. Those large, yellow, gentle bees 
that do not make your neighbors complain; 
yet are the best of honey producers. Just 
what you want. Descriptive circular supplied 
Queens, 50c; 2-lb. pkg. with queen, $1.95; 
3-lb., $2.55. 
STEVENSON’S APIARIES 


Westwego, La. 





DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Dept. 919A, Fair- 
bury, Nebr., (monthly magazine. $1.00 yearly), 
gives complete information. Introductory 6 
months, 25c. Literature FREE. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MICHIGAN BEEKEEPER. Devoted 
to Improvement of the Honey Market. One 
year, 50c. Single copy, 10c. Published bi- 
monthly at 406 E. St. Joseph St., Lansing, 
Mich. 








READ 
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Italian Caucasian 


Queens 40c each 


From good honey-producing strains 





Weaver Apiaries, Navasota, Texas 
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slinging honey out. In fact I have tried all practical methods, the Brand is far ahead.’ 


In East U. S. 
A. G. Woodman Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


In Canada 
S. P. Hodgson & Sons 
New Westminster, B. C. 


After 6}3Weeks Use of the 
Brand Capping Melter 


Mr. C. H. Herndon of DuPont, Ga., the 
most extensive honey producer in Georgia 
and in the South, writes: 

‘*T can say now there is no uncapping 
method that I ever tried, compares with 
the Brand. I used old type melters, used 
capping baskets, I bought 8 from you, 
would fill all and sling dry. I used — 
method of putting cappings in extractor 


West U. S. 
Superior Honey Co. 
Ogden, Utah 











98 Pages, 184 Illustrations 


with 6 months subscription to 


Gleanings in Bee Culture—75 cents. 





DEALERS 


We have a special proposition of inter 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee- 
keepers’ 
tion. All 


Supplies. Write for informa- 
goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


(Cs haa rny 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York 






































Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 
“Australasian Beekeeper” 
Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start any 
time. Inquire for International Money Or- 
der for five shillings (Australian) at your 
Post Office 
Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20 
West Maitland, New South Wales, 
Australia. 

















Screw-on Honey 
Gate for 60-lb. 
cans. Saves time 
and labor, elimi- 
nates splashing 
and dripping 
Well made, nickle-plated. No sticky floors or 
messy containers to clean up. Measure care 
fully across top of cover for size, or send a 
cover with your order. 1%” to 3” covers 
Only $1.00, plus postage. Weight 1 Ib. 
Ernest Fahlbeck, 406 S. Springfield Ave., 
Rockford, Ill.; C. W. Aeppler Co., Oconomo- 
woc, Wis.; August Lotz Co., Boyd, Wis., or 
Williams Bros. Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon. 





PATENTS & TRADEMARKS 
Williamson & Walton 
Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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HONEY PAIL...5 Ib., with bail attached. 
For crystal clear strained honey, or to 
display honey in chunks. 





MASTERLINE... Sparkling modern de- 
sign affording clear view of contents. 
Half-pound to two-pound sizes. 





BEEHIVE... Especially at- 
tractive for table use. Half- 
pound to two-pound sizes. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO. 
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The 
Rosedale 
Electric 
Uncapping 






The fastest and most efficient hand un 
capping device on the market. Does away 
with oil stove steam boiler. Now used for 
steam plane or knife. Equipped with 200 
watt, 110 volt or 32-volt removable ele- 


ment. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Retail price, $10.00 complete 


with cord and switch on cord, delivery 
charges extra. Electric plane approved by 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Toronto. Steam plane, $6.50. Write for free 
circular on electric and steam planes 
Sold by the G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, 
Wis.; Dadant & Sons, and all Lewis-Dadant 
dealers. Also sold by other we | bee sup- 
ply companies in U. S. A. and Canada. 














Used 
60-Ib. 


Honey Cans 


We have a stock of used 60- 

pound cans which we wish to 

move in order to make room 
for other supplies. 


We quote the following prices, 
in lots of 12 or more. 


12 used 60-lb cans, 15c each. 
2 used cans in used cases, 
40c each. 


Lots of 100—10% discount. 
Cash with order. 


All prices F.O.B. Medina, O. 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
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JUST NEWS 
(Continued on page 512) 

The Pennsylvania State Beekeepers’ 
Pienic and Field day will be August 26, 
1939, in the Park of Senator A. J. Sor 
doni, Alderson, Luzerne County. The pro- 
gram will operate on Eastern Standard 
Time, starting at 9:30 A. M. 

eee 

A field meeting for New Jersey bee 
keepers will be held at Pomona and At- 
lantie City on Thursday, August 31, 1939, 
beginning at 10:00 A. M. Meet in the Po- 
mona Recreation Hall at the Pomona 
Railroad station a few hundred feet off 
the White Horse Pike. Bring lunch. In 
the afternoon we will go to the meadows 
and see the Sea Lavender (Statice 
Limonium E.) in blossom. This plant is 
showing considerable possibilities as a 
source of nectar. We will then proceed to 
Atlantic City where Mr. Ross Mattis, 
Past President of this association will 
provide free facilities for ocean bathing. 

Elmer G. Carr, See.-Treas. 

eee 

Three Ohio District Meetings—These 
summer sponsored by 
County Associations, the 
Ohio Beekeepers’ Association, and the 
Extension Service at the Ohio State Uni 
versity. The location and dates scheduled 
for these meetings are: Northern Ohio 
Meeting at Tiffin, August 9; Central 
Ohio Meeting at Harrisburg, August 10 
and Northeastern Ohio Meeting at Can 
adohta Lake (near Union City), Pa., 
August 11. (The northeastern Ohio bee 
keepers have accepted the kind invitation 
extended to them by the western Penn 
sylvania beekeepers to meet with them 
at this Lake).——W. E. Dunham. 

eee 

The Ottawa County Annual Beekeep 
ers’ picnic will be held jointly with 
Kent and Muskegon Counties at Tunnel 
Park north of Holland, Mich., August 18. 
N. J. Smith, Pres. 


Queens 


Why take the Chance? 
My carefully produced three-banded 
Italians will reduce your risk of a 
honey crop. June price, 35¢ each, any 
number. Capacity, more than 100 
queens per day. Safe arrival and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, 


meetings are 
Beekeepers’ 














| JOHN C. HOGG 


Hahira, Georgia 
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INSECT POLLINATION 
CLOVER 

(Continued from page 488) 
perceptible rise to as much as 2.75 
millimeters. As can be seen from the 
above figures it is quite possible to 
have a combination of factors favor- 
able for the honeybee to reach nec- 
tar or an equal chance for a combi- 

nation of unfavorable factors. 

If honeybees are able to obtain on- 
ly small amounts of red clover nectar 
enough stimulus results to insure in- 
tense pollination activities. For max- 
imum honey activity the seconding 
blooming period should occur when 
there are few other competing nec- 
tar and pollen producing plants pres- 
ent. Soil and weather conditions fa- 
vorable for heavy nectar secretion 
by red clover plants plays perhaps 
the major role in inducing maximum 
pollinating activities. 


OF RED 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


NEW CROP light honey, in 60's, 7c. 
Roaring Branch, Pa., David Conn. 

WANTED—White and light amber extract- 
ed honey. George Eykamp, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio. 

WANTED—Four frame automatic reversible 
or similar extractor. H. Reim, Watertown, 
Wisconsin. 

FOR SALE 
extractor. In 
Panzer, Decatur, Nebr. 

CHOICE white clover comb, and extracted 
honey for sale. Write for prices. James D. Ben- 
son & Sons, Galena, Ill. 

OAKVALE APIARIES—Comb 
est northern New York white clover. 
Dygert, Hammond, New York. 

NEW CROP white clover extracted, 6%ec or 
6e ten cases or more. Buckwheat in kegs 5c. 
A. J. Wilson, Hammond, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—10 colonies guaranteed free 
from disease Hardy, gentle. Reasonable. 
George Benoit, Gwl’s Head, N. Y. 

_ WANTED—Large quantities of chunk comb 
in shallow frames; also section honey. Central 
Chio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, Ohio. 





F.O.B. 











Used 4-frame Woodman honey 
good condition, write, George 








honey. Fin- 
Forrest 














WRITE for special price on the amount you 
can use in modernistic glass jars and tin honey 
containers. Rettig Supply Co., Wabash, Ind. 


NEW YORK’S finest quality white clover 
and light amber honey; any quantity. Write for 
samples and prices. B. H. Lane, Trumansburg, 
New York. 

SEVERAL tons fine quality, well ripened, 
new white clover honey, $7.20 per case, 120 
Ibs. Sample 10c. Charles L. Andersen, Weeds- 
port, N. Y. 


CIDER Presses, Graters, Filters, Pumps, 
Supplies. Honey and Sweet Cider make a 
good combination for roadside stands: one 
helps to sell the other. Booklet B—How to 
keep Cider sweet and money in Roadside mills 
free. Palmer Bros., Cos Cob, Conn. 

Extra fine 


STOLLER 0 2. oe 
clover 1oney, 5's, 


19’s and 60's, wunexcelled and guaranteed. 
Write Stoller Honey Farms, Latty, O 














quality 
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Honey 
Containers 


—FRICTION TOP PAILS 
2%-lb., 5-lb. and 10-lb. pails. 


—FIVE-GALLON CANS 


In bulk, or packed in wood 
cases. 


—GLASSWARE 
8 sizes, white caps. 


—PAPER SHIPPING CASES 


Holding 24 sections of comb 
honey. Packed 10 to bundle. 


—WINDOW CARTONS 
Best quality—any quantity. 


—CELLOPHANE 


Plain sheets, 
sheets. 


or decorated 


—LABELS 


Stock labels for small orders. 
Special with your name and 
address—250 and up. 


—TIN PASTE 
A Grade, “it Sticks’. 


—DeLUXE HONEY SERVERS 


Fill with honey for your 
store trade. The housewife 
likes them. 


—And finally send for price 
list covering all these items. 


ROOT QUALITY GOODS 
in Michigan 


M. H. Hunt & Son 


Lansing Michigan 
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Queens ee 
DON’T FAIL 


To requeen those colonies with a good, young queen this summer. It’s 

mighty good crop insurance for next season. No matter how good your 

equipment nor how good the honey flow, if your colony is headed by 
an old, inferior queen, you won’t get a crop of honey. 


ALSO CYPRESS BEE SUPPLIES 
Catalog on Request 
—Prices— 


Italian queens ............ 50c each 
Caucasian queens ......... 50c each 


15% discount to dealers 
Clipped or by Air Mail, at No Extra Cost 


THE STOVER APIARIES 
Mayhew, Miss. 























QUEENS 30¢ titan"! 


In lots of 1 to 25 @ 35c each Get queens (Daughters) from our Progeny 
In lots of 26 to 99 @ 33c each Tested Breeders. 
In lots of 100 and up @ 30c each | This is important to you. 


GARON BEE COMPANY, DONALDSONV!LLE, LOUISIANA 








BETTER BRED QUEENS  Three-banded Italians 


Prepare for next year’s crop, by requeening with our better bred stock. They have been tried by 
thousands and have proved satisfactory. 3 queens for $1.00. 


CALVERT APIARIES, CALVERT, ALABAMA 








Indianapolis --- 24-hr. Service 


on your order for Bee Supplies 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


3-Ply Foundation, Tripe-Locked-Corner Frames, Quality Hives, 
Sections, Veils, Smokers, etc. 


See our 1939 catalog for name of nearest dealer. 


A. I. Root Co. of Indianapolis, 121 N. Alabama St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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BEEKEEPING IN IRELAND 
(Continued from page 485) 
and hawthorne supply an abundance 
of nectar and pollen for breeding 
purposes during the building-up pe- 
riod preceding the main honey flow. 

After the close of the summer hon- 
ey flow there is a short break during 
which only a trickle of nectar comes 
in from the fields. Then in late July 
or early August the autumn flow, 
which comes mainly from the heath- 
er (calluna vulgaris) with which the 
Irish mountains are covered, arrives 
and provides the most delicious and 
nutritious honey imaginable. 

Heather Honey 

Of this heather honey, which is al- 
so obtainable in Scotland and parts 
of England, Frank Cheshire writes 
as follows in his English classic 
“Bees and Beekeeping”’: 

“The beautiful, rich-colored and 
highly-flavored honey obtained from 
heather is for two or three days fol- 
lowing gathering extremely limpid, 
dropping on the slightest touch from 
the comb, if the latter be held in a 
horizontal position; yet it becomes so 
gelatinous when ripened that the con- 
tents of a single cell, if successfully 
removed, will retain its hexagonal 
figure for some time, and this appar- 
ently from the presence of one or 
other of the pectose group of bodies 
allied to arabine.”’ 

So dense does this heather honey 
become that it is absolutely impos- 
sible to remove it from the combs by 
means of the extractor. Consequent- 
ly it is almost always produced in 
the form of section honey. In Ireland 
well-fillled sections, that is, those 
weighing at least 16 ounces, retail in 
the shops at approximately one shill- 
ing (twenty-five cents) each in the 
country districts, but in scarce sea- 
sons and in the big towns the price 
tends to be somwhat higher. In Ire- 
land, also, clover honey and heather 
honey fetch exactly the same price. 
In England, however, heather honey 
is regarded as a great luxury, and 
sections readily fetch from two 
shillings to two shillings and six 
pence (from fifty to sixty cents) 
each. Scottish beekeepers send a 
great deal of heather honey to Lon- 
don to take advantage of this price; 
but although the Irish hills are cov- 
ered with heather there are not 
enough beekeepers here to produce 
the honey in sufficient quantity to 
make it a paying proposition to ship 
it across to England. 

Carraig, Rathdrum, 

Co. Wicklow, Ireland. 
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QUEENS 75¢ 


2-lb. package with queen 
3-lb. package with queen 
15% to dealers. 
No order too large, none too small 
to be appreciated. 


OVERBEY APIARIES, Bunkie, La. 





A Good Rule to Go By 


Buy your Italian bees and queens from 


ALABAMA APIARIES 
Mt. Pleasant, Alabama 


2-lb. package with queen, ............ $1.75 
3-lb. package with queen, ............ 2.25 
Select untested queens, each ......... .50 


Write us for liberal discounts. 





Thrifty Queens 


35c¢ each. 
100 for $30.00. 


Thrifty bees are guaranteed to please. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 


Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders Since 1892. 











Requeen with 
Imported Strain 


ITALIANS 


for better wintering and larger crops 


next year. Our strain of imported Ital- 
jan bees will winter better and build 
hp in the the spring, using less honey 
than the average bees. This is due 
largely to the longer life of the worker 
bees. They are not inclined to scatter 
the honey, filling all supers well, there 
by saving you on supers and extra ex- 


pense. 


Let us help you to help yourself by 


using our imported _ strain Italian 
QUEENS. 
J. G. Rossman, Moultrie, Ga. 


E.W. Long, Conover, Ohio 


€ Long 


P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
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Honey Containers 


SOLDERED WITH VIRGIN TIN 


Prices subject to change without notice. 





If your order is for $50 at the prices shown, deduct 5%; if $100 deduct 10% 
in ordering tin and glass containers or both together. 





Prices listed F.0.B. the following points: Watertown Sioux City Springfield Lynchburg Albany 
214-lb. cans, 100 in ctn., wt. 31 Ibs.| $4.10 | $4.20 | $4.10 | $4.30 $4.30 
5-lb. pails, 50 in ctn., wt. 27 Ibs...| 3.20 | 3.25 | 3.25 | 3.25 3.25 
10-lb. pails, 50 in ctn., wt. 45 Ibs..| 4.70 | 490 | 4.75 | 4.90 4.90 
5-gal. cans, 16 in ctn., wt. 54 lbs.*/| 5.10 | 5.20 | 5.10 | 5.25 | 5.25 
Write for prices in carloads... .| | | 
1-lb. jars, 24 in ctn. wt. 12 lbs.. .| 68 | . a 68 | .68 .68 
1-lb. jars, 24 in ctn., wt. 21 Ibs... .| 84 | 95 | 88 | .90 | .90 
2-lb. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 17 lbs... .| .60 | .62 | 60 | .62 .62 
3-lb. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 21 Ibs... .| .65 | 67 | .67 | .67 | .67 
*Can only be shipped 16/c. 
WINDOW CARTONS 644—44"x1%” Beeway 


These beautiful pink and green cartons with a 545—4 “A x1 1" No B hss 
large cellophane window show up section hon- 646—4"x5"x1%s” No B’way 
ey to the best sales advantage. The color com- 

bination blends wonderfully with the white 100, $1.00; 500, $4.50 
comb surface and the large window shows an 1,000, $8.75 
enticing area of honey comb to the buyer. . ; 

Flowered around the edge with clover blos- Weight 6% Ibs. per 100; 55 
soms and completely enclosing the section, lbs. per 1,000. All postage 
these cartons surely help sell honey for more extra. 

money. 


REVELATION COMB HONEY WRAPPERS 


100 500 


I Gi eke ocak ae ee ey dee es day Bho $ .80 $3.65 
a ee oe re ee oe .55 2.50 
658—colored bag 4%x1% size ............ cece eee eee 95 4.05 
430—Bag filler device, wt. 2 Ibs. .................... each .50 


Above postage extra. Wt. 100, 1 Ib.; 500, 5 Ibs 


Send for our general catalog if you wish items other than those listed here. 


GC. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wis. 


BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY, N. Y., 1117 
JEFFERSON ST., LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA; 110 W. MAIN ST., SPRING- 
FIELD, OHIO; 11 W. THIRD STREET, SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


Send your order to our office nearest to you. 
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BETTER PRICES FOR HONEY 


(Continued from page 482) 


terially assist all of us in securing 
better prices. No matter how good a 
co-operative might be formed; no 
matter how long the honey is held; 
even though the interest charges are 
small; the fact is, that if you do not 
have a clean, well-cured honey, 
packed in clean, new containers, 
prices are not going to improve and 
you are bearing down on the market 
and discouraging the buyers and 
packers in their use of one of the 
best commodities that is sold. 


As dealers and shippers we have 
had some very sorry experiences not 
only from the result of dirty honey, 
packed in second-hand cans and 
cases, but with the thin honey. We 
have just received a communication 
from a buyer who purchased in the 
past from four to eight carloads a 
year. His last car of honey was 
bought during September, 1937. Now 
that he is getting into the lot, he has 
found considerable of it that is fer- 
mented; some of it so badly ferment- 
ed that the seams on the cans are 
splitting, and the honey is leaking 
all over the place. He informs us that 
this is not his first experience and he 
is so discouraged over the proposi- 
tion that he is going to use as little 
honey in his products in the future 
as he possibly can. This is only one 
instance, but it is similar to others 
that have brought about a lack of de- 
mand for honey among buyers, as 
they hesitate to purchase honey that 
may spoil, as well as all the trouble 
and difficulty experienced. 


Our ultimate object is to secure 
higher prices for honey so that we 
can pay the beekeepers higher prices 
for their products. Our success de- 
pends entirely upon the success of 
the beekeepers, and we are vitally 
interested in this proposition. There- 
fore, let us all use every effort from 
now on to produce a_ well-cured, 
clean heavy-bodied honey packed in 
new containers, and it will not be 
long before the trade will realize 
that when they purchase honey, they 
are going to get a product that is 
entirely satisfactory and this will 
lead to greater consumption and nat- 
urally be reflected in better prices. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 
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Italian 
Carniolan 


Caucasian 
QUEENS 


Reared in separate apiaries. 








Breeding Carniolans from Im- 
ported Stock. 


50 cents each. 
RONALD KIRK, Rockton, Pa. 














Quick Service 


Dependable Selected 
ITALIAN 


QUEENS 


Wire Us Your Orders 
June, 50c. 
THE PUETT COMPANY 
Hahira, Ga. 














Queens, 50c 


Italians of Quality 
That Produce the Goods 


JOHN G. MILLER 
723 C St., Corpus Christi, Texas 








Three-banded 


Italian Queens 


Large and hefty. Good pure 
stock and purely mated. 
You cannot get better ones and 
surely not much cheaper. 
35c each, or three for $1.00. 


SHAW & HOMAN 


Shannon, Miss. 
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10,000 


HELPERS 
WANTED 


The American Honey Institute is entering the first year of its 





second decade to work for you, the beekeepers of America. 


Ten years of accomplishment are past. A century of progress 
lies ahead. The Institute has printed material in the form of 
leaflets, stickers, window streamers, and recipe folders ready 





for its members at cost. Samples with prices may be had for 
the asking. 


eee | A 


Home demonstration leaders, meat packers, bakers and many 





commercial concerns are giving their hearty cooperation to the Re 
Institute. Honey can take its place among the foods of the 
world with your help. You may help by contributing to the 





support of the Institute at the rate of one dollar for each ton or 
fraction of a ton of honey produced each year. 


To promote this worthy cause which is really helping you, at 
least indirectly, in developing a market for your honey you 
should send at least $1.00 today. (Commercial beekeepers 
should send $1.00 for each ton). You will receive from the In- 
stitute office timely printed matter on how to sell honey. Mail 

















Re 
| your remittance today to American Honey Institute, Commer- No 
| cial Bank Building, Madison, Wisconsin. (Why not contribute ga 
| | the proceeds from one day’s sales at your honey stand? 

I | 

EE seein Rt 


This space donated to American Honey Institute by Gleanings in Bee Culture 
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Mountain Gray Queens 
Hardy, exceptionally gentle 
Requeen 
available 
yards. 


now while good queens are 
at such low prices. Our’s will 
to you fresh from two large mating 
Warranted representative of the 
and to be satisfactory in every way. 
to 11, 50e each; 12 to 24, 45e 
and over, 40¢ each; tested, $1.00 
each; 0 each. 


tested, $1.5 


Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Ala. 


The 


race 
Prices: l 
each; 25 


select 


breeders of 
queens 


South's largest 
Caucasian 


Queens 30c; 4 for $1.00 


By return mail 





Requeen 


your colonies NOW with John A. 
Norman's Bright 3-Band Italians. You will be 
more than pleased with my _ selected honey 
gathering strain Every Queen guaranteed 
Purely mated, safe arrival and satisfaction 

3-lb. pkg. with Queen .......... $1.75 

All pkgs F.O.B. express 

State Health Certificate furnished. 


JOHN A. NORMAN 
Rt. 2, Box 38. LaPine, Ala. 





FOR SALE 


Pure Italian queens, nothing but the best. 
Bright yellow and three-band, 40 cents each. 
Try us with an order. They will please you. 


GRAYDON BROS. 


Route 2, Greenville, Ala. 





Smith’s Superior Queens 


As good as money can buy. 
1-9, 40c each; 10 or more, 35c each. 


N. B. SMITH & CO. 
Calhoun, Alabama. 
are real honey gath- 


erers and very gentle 


to work with. They work fine in cool damp 
weather. Health certificate with each shipment. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY 


Geo. Elmo Curtis, Mgr. 
Graham, N. C. 





Three-banded Italian 
bees and queens that 
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“YES” 


Queens via 


Return Mail 


No delays. 
I ship when you want them. 


Price List 


Select Untested Queens, 
50c each. 


20 or more, 40c each. 
Select Tested, $1.00 each. 


All Queens Guaranteed 
Purely Mated. 


W.E. Harrell 


HAYNEVILLE Alabama 











Quality Bred Italian 


Bees and Queens 


Quality, not Price, Makes 
the Value 


Beware and Buy Wiscly 


SUMMER PRICES 
Untested young laying queens, ea. $ .50 
WUOONE GORE, GR. oc ciccwseveve 1.00 
2-lb. pkgs. bees with queens, ea. . 1.95 
3-lb. pkgs. bees with queens, ea. . 2.55 
4-lb. pkgs. bees with queens, ea. . 8.15 
5-lb. pkgs. bees with queens, ea. . 3.75 
LOOSE-QUEEN PACKAGES, SAME 

PRICE AS ABOVE. 
Packages without queens, deduct price 

queens. 15% discount to dealers. 
Plenty of young bees and queens. Place 
your order now for quick service. Full 
weights, safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


YORK BEE COMPANY 
Jesup, Georgia, U. S. A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 
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